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CHRISTMAS AT THE NORTH. 


J J ARK! the bells are sounding 3 
Christmas draweth nigh 3 

Now let joy abounding 
Bid all trouble fly. 

Ye who pine in sorrow, 

Come, be cheered to-day ; 

Of our gladness borrow, 

As you freely may. 

First give your attention 
To our Christmas-tree 3 

But pray do not mention 
All the things you see: 

These are for surprises 
To the children dear, — 

To the Anns, Elizas, 

Johnnys, Charleys here. 

Are you hale and hearty, 

And still young enough ? 

Come, then, join our party, 

And play blind-man’s-buff. 

But if with the coasters 
You would rather be, 

See them there, the boasters! 
Join them : you are free. 

Hark 1 the sleigh-bells tinkle : 
Do you wish a ride ? 

Will it smooth a wrinkle 
Just to have a slide? 

2 


I See, the road invites you 3 
\ See, the ponds entice : 

Take, then, what delights you: 
Whether snow or ice. 

If the path to glory 
Best your mood befits, 

If you’d live in story, 

And can brave hard hits, 
See, where heroes yonder 
Storm the fort with balls 3 
Do not stop to ponder : 

Go where glory calls ! 

Or, perhaps, the skaters 
Now attract you most: 

We are patient waiters — 

Will you skate, or coast ? 

Do not fear a tumble j 
See poor Tommy there! 

Up, without a grumble, 

He will never care. 

Welcome to our pleasures 
And our CSiristmas cheer! 
We’ll not stint the measures : 

Would you all were here ! 
Boys and girls together, — 
From all parts and climes, 
To enjoy this 'weather, 

And these Christmas times 1 

Alfred Sblwyn. 
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POMPEY GUARDING BABY. 


My real name is Pompey; but Mr. John sometimes calls 
me Pompous. What he means by that 1 do not know. 
Perhaps it is a joke. Mr. John is the eldest brother of 
Dot, the baby. 

I am put here to keep watch over Dot. That is a picture 
of me as I appear seated on a chair by thd»side of the cradle 
where Dot is sleeping. 

I am very fond of babies. One reason of it,, 1 think, i% 
that they cannot hurt me with their little hands. They pull 
my ears, but not so hard as to give me pain. 

Once, on a hot day, when my mouth was open, and my 
tongue was out, Dot took hold of my tongue, and pulled it 
as hard a9 he could. I did not even say Bow-wow. I let 
him pull away. 

I would have all people know that this baby is not to be 
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THE PARROT FEEDING ITS YOUNG. 


touched while I am here. If you come near to disturb 
baby, I shall bark; but, if you try to touch him, I shall bite. 
So be careful. You must not even touch baby’s rattle that 
lies on the floor. 

I hear my mistress tell people what a good dog I am, and 
how she can trust me to take care of baby. Yes, I am 
proud to say I do my duty. I hold my head up, and keep 
my eyes wide open. That drawing of me is from a photo¬ 
graph, and is a very good likeness. As I can’t write, I have 
.got Master John to write this down for me. Ma8TEB Johk . 


THE PARROT FEEDING ITS YOUNG. 

The parrot is a curious bird. Here is a picture of one 
feeding its young. It has a large hooked beak, and climbs 
trees by the aid of its beak and feet. 

The'plumage of parrots varies in color. I have seen it of 
a bright green, also, red and gray. These birds were well 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, who got them 
mostly from India and Africa. 

The parrot, as every child knows, can be taught to talk. 
This power it shares with some other birds whose tongues 
are thick, round, and almost the same in form as that of the 
parrot. Starlings, blackbirds, jays, jackdaws, and ravens 
can imitate the human voice. 

The parrot imitates all the noises it hears — the mewing 
of cats, the barking of dogs, and the cries of birds—as 
easily as it imitates speech. The parrots brought from 
Africa seem to prefer imitating the voices of children, 
and, on that account, more easily receive their education 
from them. 
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THE PARROT FEEDING ITS YOUNG. 
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But the gray parrot imitates the grave tones of older 
persons. A parrot from Guinea, taught on the voyage by 
an old sailor, had caught up his hoarse voice and cough per¬ 
fectly. Afterwards, owned and taught by a young girl, it 
did not forget the lessons of its first master. It was amusing 
to hear this bird pass from a soft, girlish voice to his hoarse 
and sailor-like tone. 

Not only has the parrot the power of imitating the human 
voice, but it seems to wish to do so. This is shown by its 
attention in listening, and by the efforts it makes to repeat 
every word. It will often repeat words or sounds that no 
one has taken the trouble to teach it. 
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THE PARROT FEEDING ITS YOUNG. 


A parrot which had grown old with its master, and shared 
with him the pains of old age, being used to hear but little 
more than the words, “ l am very ill,” when asked, “ What 
is the matter, Polly?” answered in a dismal tone, and 
stretching itself, “ I am very ill.” 

The language of the parrot is not wanting in ideas. 
When you ask one if it has breakfasted, it knows well how 
to answer you, if it has satisfied its hunger. It will not tell 
you that it has breakfasted when this is not the case: at 
least, you cannot force it to say “ No ” when it ought to 
say “ Yes.” 

I have heard of a parrot, which, when pleased, would 
laugh most heartily, and then cry out, “ Don’t make me 
laugh so! I shall die, I shall die.” The bird would also 
mimic sobbing, and exclaim, “ So bad, so bad! got such a 
cold!” If any one happened to cough, the parrot would 
remark, “ What a bad cold ! ” UNCLK CHARLEg 



The Sea-Swallow. 
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LITTLE RUTH’S PRAYER. 

Stormy and chilly had been the day; 

Drifts of snow on the sidewalk lay: 

All who were out in the wintry street 
Went shivering on with rapid feet; 

And some were poor, and thinly clad, 

And wished that a good warm home they had. 


But, gloomy without, it was bright within, 

In the house where our little Ruth had been: 
By the nursery fireside’s cheerful blaze 
Merry had been her thoughts and plays; 

She had dressed her dolls for a fancy ball, 
And read her story-books one and all. 
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ARTHUR'S MISHAP. 


But when, at the close of the happy day, 

She knelt, her one little prayer to say, 

She thought of the hungry, perishing poor, 

Of the children who cold and sorrow endure, 
And, laying her head on her mother’s knee, 
Said, “ Give them, O Father, all you give me ! ” 


Doha Burnside. 


ARTHUR’S MISHAP. 


I am a little boy, three years old, named Arthur; and I 
want to tell you what happened to me last summer. 

I went down to the seashore to visit my grandmamma, 
alone, without mamma, or Mary, my nurse. Grandpapa 
took me in the cars, and I staid almost a week. I had a 
good time; for they have horses and cows and pigs and 
chickens, and a swing. 

One day, Aunt Anna and I went to the duck-pond. I 
had a rod and line, and made believe fish. Aunt Anna 
turned away for a minute, and, when she looked around, all 
she could see of me was my hat, floating on the water. I 
had tumbled in, and wqp way down at the bottom of the 
pond. * 

But I soon rose to the top; and Aunt Anna reached over, 
and pulled me out, and ran up to the house with me in her 
arms. I did not cry at all, but coughed and sputtered a 
little, and told her I didn’t like that old duck-pond. 

Grandmamma took off all my wet clothes, and wrapped 
me in a blanket, and sang me to sleep. When I waked up, 
I felt all right. I got a good drink of water when I was in 
the pond ; but I don’t mean to go very near the edge next 
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PUSSY GETS A WARNING. 


“ Pussy, now that you are here, I wish to say a few words 
to you ; and it will be for your peace of mind to give heed 
to them at once. I have seen you several times, of late, 
looking sharply at that little wren’s nest in the pear-tree.” 

“ Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! ” 

“ Yes, I know what you mean by that; but you need not 
plead innocence. You think, that, as soon as those eggs are 
hatched, you’ll have a good feast on the little birds.” 

“ Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! ” 

“ Oh, you needn’t deny it. Now, old cat, take my advice, 
and, if you don’t want to come to grief, shun temptation in 
season. If I find you harming those birds, do you know 
what will happen ? ” 

“ Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! ” 

“ Oh, you don’t, eh ? Well, I’ll leave it to you to guess 
what will happen. I’ll only say this: there will be a noise 
at the river-side one of these fine mornings, and a Certain 
cat may get a ducking.” 

“ Mee-ow, mee-ow ! Fitt! Fitt! ” 

“ You object to that, do you ? Then, pussy, don’t let me 
find you meddling with the little birds or watching their, 
nests. fbamk. 

9 
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“PROUD AS A PEACOCK.” 

A DIALOGUE. 

Laura. — Why is it, Rachel, 
that you wear that old winter 
dress to church, this fine spring 
morning ? Look at me. 

Rachel. — What a pretty 
silk! And what a becoming 
hat and plume! 

Laura. — I gave my mother 
no peace till she got them for 
me. Why don’t you make 
your father buy you a new 
spring dress, Rachel ? 

Rachel. — He would have 
given me such a dress, if I had 
not told him I should like 
something else better. 

Laura. — Indeed! Pray, 
what else would you like bet¬ 
ter than a beautiful spring 
dress ? 

Rachel. — I knew that if my 
father gave me a silk dress this 
spring, he could not afford to 
let me take music-lessons: so I 
told him I would rather study 
music than have a new dress. 

Laura. — What a silly girl, 
to prefer music-lessons to a 
nice new dress! 
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Rachel. — Hark! What is that harsh noise ? 

Laura. — It is the cry of that foolish peacock from the 
balcony of the garden yonder. He wants us to admire him. 

Rachel. — How he struts about, and arches his neck, and 
shows his fine feathers, bright with all the colors of the 
rainbow! 

Laura. — I would not change my canary-bird for him. 

Rachel. — And I would not change my music for your 
new silk dress, Laura. 

Laura. — Why do you say that ? But, first, who is that 
man standing there by the garden-gate ? 

Rachel. — That is Mr. Blunt, the clergyman who is to 
preach for us to-day. 

Laura. — He looks at me, and now he looks at the 
peacock, and now at me again, and now, with a smile, at 
the peacock, and now—0 Rachel! this is too bad. I 
know what he is thinking of. 

Rachel. — Let us hurry on to church. The bell has 
begun to toll. 

Laura. — Ah, Rachel, he says to me, as plainly as looks 
can say, that I am as vain as yonder peacock. 

Rachel. — Why, Laura,«how you blush! Do you think 
you deserve such a reproof ? 

Laura. — I do, I do. Here, this Sunday morning, I have 
been thinking more of my new summer silk than of any 
thing else. Like that screeching peacock, I have been vain 
of my fine feathers. Yes, let us hurry on to church. One 
sermon I have had already. It was all given in a look. 

Rachel. — You are quick to take a hint, I see. 

Laura. —I hope I may be as quick to profit by it. “ Pride 
shall have a fall,” says the proverb; and my pride has 
fallen. 

Rachel. — I shall not try to help it up, my dear. 

Anna Livingston. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


One summer afternoon, when grandmother was sitting in 
her old arm-chair, just outside of the door, little Jane looked 
fondly up in her face, and said,— 

“ Tell us a story, grandma.” 

“ A story, child ! ” said grandma. “ Why, I never made 
up a story in my life.” 

“But you can tell a true story,” said Ruth, who was 
seated on the doorstep, — “ about something that happened 
when you were a little girl.” 

While they were talking, George and Charles and Snap, 
the dog, had come running up to join the group. Grandma 
stopped in her knitting, thought a moment, and said, — 

“ Well, children, sit down, all of you, and I will tell you 
a true story.” 

So the children all took seats; and grandma began: — 


When I was a little girl, about the age of Ruth, my father was pre¬ 
ceptor of the Hingham Academy. You have all been in Hingham. It 
is only fifteen miles from Boston. We go there now, by rail or by steam¬ 
boat, in less than an hour ; but, in those days, we used to go by a sailing- 
packet ; and it was sometimes a whole day’s journey. 

Well, in our family there was a French boy, named Bernard Trainier. 
His mother was not living. His father lived in Toulon, France. At 
that time, France, under the great Napoleon, was continually at war, and 
all her young men were forced into the army. I suppose it was to save 
Bernard from this fate, that he was sent to America. Mr. Trainier was 
acquainted with a French gentleman, Mr. Duprez, who then lived in 
Boston ; and, through him, Bernard was placed in my father’s care to be 
educated. 

Well, he was a bright, pleasant boy. He soon learned to speak 
English; and I and my sisters and brothers became very fond of him. 
He would have been very happy, but for one thing. He longed to see 
his little brother John, whom he had parted with at Toulon. 

One day, to his great delight, Bernard received a letter from his father, 
12 
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telling him that John was also to be sent to America, and that he would 
take passage from Marseilles by the first vessel bound for Boston. 

At that time there were no steamships and no regular packets from 
Europe. The only way of coming was by a merchant-vessel. So Ber¬ 
nard, who was looking and longing for the arrival of his brother, did not 
think it strange when six weeks passed away without bringing him. But 
when two months passed, and he did not appear, poor Bernard began to 
be anxious. Four months, five months, six months, passed. Nothing 
was heard of John. Not a word came from Mr. Trainier. More than a 
year passed away, and still there was no news. Bernard was in despair. 

One August day (it must have been, I think, in the year 1805), when 
my father had occasion to visit Boston, he took Bernard with him ; and, 
while there, went with him to call on Mr. Duprez, from whom they hoped 
to hear some good news. 

But there was no comfort for poor Bernard in what Mr. Duprez had 
to tell. He had learned from friends in Toulon that Mr. Trainier, soon 
after sending his youngest son to America, had gone to St. Domingo to 
look after some estates. St. Domingo was then in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion. The slaves had risen against their masters. When last heard from, 
Mr. Trainier had been taken prisoner, and it was feared that he had been 
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GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


put to death. As to John Trainier, all that could be learned was that he 
had been put on board a vessel bound from Marseilles to Boston, but 
the name of the vessel or what had become of her nobody knew. 

You may imagine the distress of Bernard at hearing this, and how sad 
my father was when he took the poor boy’s hand to return with him to 
Hingham. The packet station was at the head of Long Wharf. They 
reached it long before the vessel was ready to sail: so, to pass away the 
time, they walked slowly down the wharf,—my father still holding Ber¬ 
nard by the hand. They stopped a few minutes at the end of the wharf, 
then walked back again. 

They had got about half way up the wharf when they heard a shout 
behind them. They looked around. The voice seemed to come from the 
water side. As they looked, a boy about eleven years old, dressed in 
rough sailor-clothes, jumped ashore from a brig at the wharf, and came 
running towards them, calling, “ Bernard ! Bernard ! ” again and again. 

Bernard stood a moment as if amazed ; then, suddenly letting go of my 
father’s hand, he gave a cry of joy, sprang forward and caught the little 
sailor in his arms. It was his brother John. 

Here grandma stopped. There was silence a few minutes. 
Then the questions began to come thick and fast. “ Where 
had John been all this time ? ” “ And why didn’t he get to 

Boston before ? ” 

“ Well,” said grandma, “ I must tell that in a few words; 
for my story is getting long.” 

The captain of the brig had promised Mr. Trainier that he would see 
the little boy safely landed at the house of Mr. Duprez in Boston. But 
the captain was a bad man. Instead of treating John as a passenger, he 
forced him to do duty as a cabin-boy. 

Then, instead of going to Boston, the brig went to New York, and 
from there on a long voyage to some foreign port. At last she had come 
to Boston ; but the captain had no idea of letting John go even then. 
He meant to carry him away again, and would have done so but for the 
accidental meeting of the two brothers on Long Wharf. 

“ The captain had to let him go after that, didn’t he, 
grandma?” said little Jane. 
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“Of course he did,” said grandma. “My father soon 
settled that point. He took John on board the packet, and 
brought him to Hingham. I well remember the time when 
the brothers came home, and how John told the story of his 
hardships, and how we all cried when we heard it, and then 
laughed with joy to see Bernard so happy.” 

“ And was not John happy too ? ” asked Ruth. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said grandma. “ And yet both the boys 
were sad when they thought of their father’s fate, and felt 
that they were orphans with no means of support. We all 
did our best to cheer them up, and my father told them 
they should have a home with us till they were old enough 
to take care of themselves.” 

“ And what became of them ? Are they living now ? 
Tell us all about them,” said the children. 

“ Ah! I must save that for another story. This is enough 

for to-day. Janb Oliver. 



Scene on the Hudson River. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE SOUTH. 


Christmas at the South is usually a much milder day 
than it is at the North. The ponds are not often frozen, 
and there is little or no snow on the ground: so there is 
no skating, or coasting, or throwing of snow-balls, or merry 
jingle of sleigh-bells. 

But we have very good times at the South notwith¬ 
standing. The boys go out with their guns, and some¬ 
times shoot a wild turkey; but often they shoot just for 
the sake of making a noise. Their traps are set, too, about 
this time, for squirrels, as you may see in the picture. 

Games of foot-ball and base-ball are not uncommon; and 
I have known it mild enough for girls and boys to play 
croquet on the lawn, or to row in a boat on the river. 

What is that little girl doing in the central part of the 
picture ? She is making a present of a sack to her good 
old nurse, who now has a baby of her own. The sack is for 
the baby. How glad they all are—the mother, the aunt, 
and the little boy, who, I think, must be the baby’s brother ! 

As for the Christmas feast at the South, it may be very 
much like that at the North. In the picture we get a 
glimpse of a roast pig and a plum pudding. There is often 
a wild turkey and a plenty of other game. 

“ But is there a Christmas-tree ? And does Santa Claus 
come with his tr : \kets, and his picture-books, as at the 
North ? ” Yes, in many families there is a Christmas tree, 
and Santa Claus does not forget that there are little children 
at the South also. 

In the evening, the little ones play blind-man’s-bluff, or 
hunt-the-slipper. Sometimes Jack Frost steals down from 
the North, and pinches them. But he does not stay long. 
He likes his northern home best. Unclk Habjit . 
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THE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Mr. D. had promised to give his wife a beautiful rattan 
rocking-chair as a Christmas present. It was his employ¬ 
ment to sell these articles. In due time, Mrs. D. called at 
his place of business, and selected a chair; but, as she sat 
enjoying it for a few minutes, a new idea came into her 
mind, and she told her husband that she would gladly do 
without her present, if he would give Jennie and Alice 
(their two little daughters) each a chair. 

Her husband agreed to this; and on Christmas Eve he 
took home with him two elegant little rocking-chairs. Leav¬ 
ing them in his garden, he went in to tea, and, after taking 
his seat at the table, said to his children, “ I have a story 
to tell you, and it is a true story. Would you like to 
hear it ? ” 

Of course they were all eager to do so. So he said, 
“ There was a lady in my store to-day, whose husband had 
promised to make her a Christmas present of a rocking- 
chair. After she had selected a very nice one, she turned 
to her husband, and said, * If you will give each of our 
children a chair, I will forego the pleasure of having mine.’ 
Now, wasn’t she truly kind ? ” 

The children were much interested in the story; and 
both exclaimed, “ Yes, sir! ” Then he added, “ I liked 
the lady very much.” 

Here, little Alice, growing slightly jealous, exclaimed, 
- Did you like her better than you do mamma? ” 

“ Oh, no! not better, but full as well,” answered her 
father. 

After supper, the chairs were brought in, much to the 
surprise and delight of Jennie and Alice, who both joyfully 

exclaimed, “ 0 papa! you meant us ! ” D . 
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THE PROPER TIME. 

“ Will you play with me ? Will you play with me ? ” 
A little girl said to the birds on a tree. 

“ Oh, we have our nests to build,” said they: 

“ There’s a time for work, and a time for play.” 

Then, meeting a dog, she cried, “ Halloo 1 
Come play with me, Jip, and do as I do.” 

Said he, “ I must watch the orchard to-day: 

There’s a time for work, and a time for play.” 

A boy she saw; and to him she cried, 

“ Come, play with me, John, by the greenwood side.” 

“ Oh, no! ” said John, “ I’ve my lesson to say: 

There’s a time for work, and a time for play.” 
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OUR DOG MILO. 


Then thoughtful a while stood the little miss, 

And said, “ It is hard, on a day like this, 

To go to work; but, from what they all say, 

’Tis a time for work, and not for play.” 

So homeward she went, and took her book, 

And first at the pictures began to look; 

Then said, “ I think I will study to-day: 

There’s a time for work, and a time for play.” 

Emily Cabtkb. 

OUR DOG MILO. 

Milo was the name of a fine Spanish pointer. He had 
such an expressive face, such delicate ears, and such wise 
eyes, that you could not help looking at him. 

And then he could stand up so cleverly on his hind-legs,, 
dressed in his little red coat and cap! An old beggar- 
woman, whose eyesight was not very good, once took him 
for a boy, and thanked the “ little man,” as she called him, 
for a present which we boys had trained him to go through 
the form of offering. 

He had belonged to a travelling company of jugglers and 
rope-dancers, by whom he had been taught various tricks, 
though he had been made to undergo much hard treatment. 
He could fire off a pistol, stand on guard as a sentinel, beat 
a drum, and serve as a horse for the monkeys of the show. 

This last piece of work poor Milo did not at all like. The 
monkeys would scratch and plague him; and, if he resented 
it, he would be whipped. His worst enemy was a little 
monkey named Jocko, who delighted to torment him. 
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At last, we boys talked so much to our good papa about 
Milo, that he bought him of the jugglers. How happy we 
were when we got possession of him! Poor Milo seemed to 
be aware of our kind act. After that, it seemed as if he 
could not do too much to show his gratitude. 

How patiently he would stand on his legs, or march with 
us in our mimic ranks as a soldier, when we went forth to 
battle! In all our plays we could not do without Milo. He 
would stand on guard beside our camp; and he it was who 
always had to fire the pistol when a deserter was to be shot. 

Sometimes we would play going through the woods, 
where the Indians were likely to waylay us. Then Milo 
was our pathfinder. With his nice sense of smell he must 
find out where the cunning redskins were lying in wait. 

There was no end to the uses to which we put the dear 
little dog in our plays. Never did he snarl, or lose his tem¬ 
per. He saw that we loved him; and he repaid our love 
by taking all the pains he could to please us. 

But a dark time came for Milo and for us. A fright 
about mad dogs broke out in our town. A bad fellow said 
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OUR DOG MILO. 


he had seen another dog, who was known to be mad, bite 
Milo. This was untrue ; for Milo was at home at the time. 

But all our prayers were of no use. We must bring Milo 
to the town-hall to have him shot. How we children wept 
and took on! Poor Milo, our dear little playmate! Must 
we lose him forever? We could not bear the thought. 

The little dog himself saw that something was the matter, 
and whined at seeing us all so sad. All at once up started 



our eldest brother, Robert, and declared it should not be. 
He would rescue the little dog. 

He did so without letting any one know of his plan. He 
took Milo, at night, in the cars, to the nearest great city. 
Here one of our cousins lived. Placing Milo in his charge, 
Robert came back; and when the town-officer came after 
the little dog, to kill him, he was told that Milo had stepped 
out, and, if the town-folks wanted him, they must find him. 

In a few months, the outcry about mad dogs was hushed ; 
and then we had Milo home again. What rejoicing there 
was! And how glad was Milo himself to get back, and 
greet all his little friends with barks and leaps! 

From the German. 
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THE THREE CALVES. 

My little friend Max was on 
a farm a whole week last May, 
and he likes to talk of the good 
time he had there. 

He says there were no less 
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THE THREE CALVES. 


than three calves in the great 
field; and he used to watch 
them and feed them two or 
three times a day. 

They grew to be so tame 
that they would let him come 
up and pat them on the back, 
and feel of their budding horns. 
He gave them each a name. 

One he called Daisy; one, 
Pink; and one, Rose. He said 
if he had been with them three 
weeks, he should have taught 
them to know their names. 

He hopes to see them again 
next May; but I think they will 
be good sized cows by that 
time, for they grow very fast. 
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“ You must not go in there ? said an old dog to a young 
pup who stood on the white steps of a large house. “ You 
must stay out now.” 

“ Why ? ” asked the young pup. For it was a trick (and 
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“ WHY?” 


a bad trick) of his to say, “ Why ? ” when he was told to do, 
or not to do, a thing. 

“ Why ? ” said the old dog: “ I cannot say why. Old as I 
am, I do not know why. But I do know, that, if you go in 
when it is a wet day like this, the maid will drive you out.” 

“ But why ? ” went on the pup. “ It is not fair. There 
is no sense in it. I have been in the house some days, and 
no one turned me out: so why should they now ? ” 

“ Those were fine, sunny days,” said the old dog. 

“ Well, it is on the wet days that I most want to be in 
the house,” said the pup. “ And I don’t see why I should 
stay out. So here I go.” 

And so he did ; but he soon found, that, though no one 
stopped to tell him “ why ” he must not come in, it was 
quite true that he might not. The first who saw him was 
the cook, who had a broom in her hand. 

“ That vile pup! ” cried she. “ Look at his feet! ” 

“ What is wrong with my feet ? ” barked the pup. 

But she did not wait to tell him. She struck him with 
the broom; and he fled with a howl up the stairs. 

“ Oh, that pup ! ” cried the maid, as she saw the marks 
of his feet. “ He ought not to come into the house at all, 
if he will not keep out on wet days.” 

“ But why ? ” yelped the pup, as the maid threw a hearth¬ 
brush at his head. 

Still no one told him why. But a man just then came up 
stairs. “ Why, what a mess! ” he said. “ Oh, I see! It is 
that pup. I thought he knew he must not come in! ” 

“ So I did; but I did not know why,” growled the pup, as, 
with sore back and lame foot, he crept under a chair. 

“ Come out, come out! ” cried the man. “ I will not 
have you in the house at all. Out with you! ” And he 
seized him with a strong hand, and chained him in a stall. 
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“ You might have stopped out, and played on the grass, 
if you had staid there,” the man said. “ But, as you will 
come into the house when you ought not to, you must be 
kept where you cannot do so.” 

And so the young pup had to stay in the dull stall. And 
when, at last, he was let out, he did not ask, “ Why ? ” if he 
was told to do, or not to do, a thing, but did as he ought at 
once, like a wise dog. author of “ dick and i. m 



THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


“ Good-by, Old Year! ” “ Good by, good-by! ” he replies, as he goes 
out into the cold and snow. “ Be good children! ” “ Who comes ? who 

comes ? ” “ This is I, the glad New Year ! ” “ What have you brought ? ” 
“A plenty of good wishes. Oh ! you must all be good children ! ” 
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A MORNING CALL. 


Baby Nan has company, 

Baby Nell has come a-calling 
In her carriage riding gay: 

Nan sits on a great soft shawl 
With two pillows, lest she fall. 
Nan, here’s little Nell come calling I 
Haven’t you a word to say ? 

“ Gar goo., ghee ! gar ghee, argoo / ” 
Nell, she’s saying, “ How d’ye do ? ” 


Pillows bring for baby Nell; 

On the soft shawl seat her grandly, 
With her mouth set rose-bud way, 

And her grave blue eyes surveying 
This strange room she’s so astray in. 
Nell, dear Nell, don’t cry! see Naqnie! 

Haven’t you a word to say ? 

“ Ar-goo , dah , dah ! dah dah , goo ! ” 

“ I am pretty well, are you ? ” 


Baby Nan has not a fear; 

Up and down her small fists flying, 

Bright eyes dancing, laughing gay! 

Nell, she’s showing you her socks; 

Now she shakes her rattlebox; 
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Hands and feet she keeps a-flying; 

She has something more to say: 
“ Bab, bab, bab! kee-ee, bab, erl ” 

I cannot interpret her. 




Baby Nell can. See her laugh ! 

Forth her dimpled hand she stretches. 
Pass your rattle, Nan, that way; 

She, you see, can shake it too. 

Now look out, she’s seizing you; 
Eagerly your toes she reaches! 

Both the baby voices say, 

“ Goo, goo, bab, bab ! argoo ghee l ” 
They’re great friends so soon, you see. 
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“HE DID IT FIRST.” 


They have secrets, Nell and Nan, 

Laugh and coo, and crow together; 

Nan wants Nell to stop all day 
Playing with her on the shawl. 

Must she go ? How short the call! 

Come again this sunny weather. 

Hear the little darling say, 

“ A rgoo, kee eel gar goo, gay ! ” 

Shake your hand, Nan, too, “ Day-day ! ” 

Mary L. Bolles Branch. 


“HE DID IT FIRST.” 

There were once two sheep who lived in a field. One 
was black, and one was white. In the same field lived a 
horse and a cow. Now, the black sheep was not at all good. 
But, where he chose to go, the white sheep would go; and, 
what he did the white sheep would do. 

So they both did what they ought not. And when the 
white sheep was asked why he did what he ought not, he 
would say, “ The black sheep did it first! ” One day, a boy 
went through the field, and did not shut the gate. The 
black sheep saw it, and ran out of the field with great glee. 

. The white sheep saw it too, and they both went some way. 

But soon they met a large dog, who knew that they 
ought not to be out in the road. He ran at them, and bit 
them, and tore some wool off their backs. They were glad 
to run back to the field ; and the white sheep was quite ill 
with fright all the rest of the day. 

“ But why did you go ? ” said the old cow. “ The black 
sheep went,” said the white one. “ He did it first.” 
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Well, the gate was shut ; but one day the black sheep 
found a way out of the field through a hole in the fence. 
He crept through the gap; and, of course, the white sheep 
crept through as well. They got out on the moor, and 
thought it fine fun to be there, with no one in sight. 

Soon the black sheep, who was first, came to the edge of 
a deep pit. He gave a great jump, and leaped in. 

The white sheep did not stop to think. He gave a great 
jump, and leaped in too. Down, down, down he fell, on to 
a heap of great sharp stones. Both he and the black sheep 
were much hurt. They could not get out, and were forced 
to lie there in great pain. By and by some men came by, 
and saw the sheep in the pit. The men got them out, and 
took them back to the field, and sent for some one to see 
what could be done for them. 

The horse and the cow, in great grief, came and stood by 
the side of the white sheep as he lay on the grass. They 
were fond of him in spite of all his faults. “ Oh, why! ” 
cried the cow, with tears in her eyes (and the bell that was 
hung round her neck shook and rang as she leaned over him), 
— “why did you leave the field with the black sheep ? ” 

“ He did it first,” said the white one in a faint voice. 

“ Then why did you jump down that steep place ? Could 
you not see that it was a pit ? ” 

“ I did not stop to see. He did it first,” said the white 
sheep. Then, with a groan, he went on to ask, “ How is. 
the black sheep ? Is he here too ? And what does the 
man think who comes to see us ? ” * 

“ I grieve to say,” said the cow, “ that he thought you 
were both far too much hurt to live. The poor black sheep 
has just died, and I fear that you must die too.” 

“ He did it first,” said the white sheep. And with those 
words he died. author of “dick and i.” 
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T5E FAST MAIL-TRAIN. 


S ARK! There goes the steam-whistle. The train 
is coming. Run, children, if you want to see 
it! Don’t go near the track. That’s right; 
stop at the fence. Now, then, give them three 
cheers. Whiz! Rattle! Clatter! Away they 
go — one, two, three, four, five, six, seven cars; and they are 
off almost before we have time to say they are here. 

That must be an express-train, I think. I wonder if it is 
the “fast mail-train.” What, did you never hear of the 
“ fast mail-train ” ? Well, then, you will enjoy a true story 
I am going to tell you, about three children, who live in a 
large town on the New York Central Railroad. 

One bright morning, a few weeks ago, I left my home to 
spend a few days at the home of these little ones. Willie, 
with big blue eyes, is five years old ; Nellie says she is four 
years old; and baby Annie looks very wise, and, in her 
own baby-talk, tells you she is fourteen months old. 

“ Aunt Kitty has come! ” was the cry when I arrived. 
That cry is always the signal for a jolly time; and I wish all 
of you had been with us to enjoy it. The next morning, 
Willie came rushing into the parlor, shouting, “ Hurrah, 
auntie ! we are all going to see the ‘ fast train.’ ” 

Cloaks, mittens, and overshoes were quickly brought out; 
and soon baby was warmly tucked into her carriage (for, 
of course, she must go too), and all were ready to start. 
“ But where are Willie and Nellie ? ” —“ Oh,” said mamma, 
“ they have run on to get Bertie, their little friend, to go 
with us: we’ll soon overtake them.” 

Their little feet carried them so fast, that we did not 
overtake them; but we found them waiting for us at the 
railroad station. Here, on a frame built close to the track, 
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THE FAST MAIL-TRAIN. 


Willie showed me the mail-bag which hung there, all ready 
for the coming train. 

Soon we saw a white smoke away off; and, the next 
instant, the engine, with a wild shriek, rushed by us, draw¬ 
ing three white cars. We saw the mail-bags which were 
thrown out, as they fell to the ground, and looked to see 
our mail-bag caught up. It was gone, and so were the 


cars. We looked again; but they were out of sight, rushing 
on at a fearful speed. We had seen the “ fast mail-train.” 

Now, I will tell you about another “ fast mail-train ” that 
I saw in the afternoon, when Bert came over to play with 
the children. They were all out in the yard. Soon we 
heard a great noise, and hurried to the windows to learn 
the cause. 

There stood Bert on a box, holding up a “ mail-bag,” 
which was only a paper sack, filled with bright autumn 
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leaves. Willie was the engine, screaming, “ Toot, toot! ” 
and carrying a bent wire, with which he caught the bag as 
he rushed by; then, returning at full speed, he dropped 
the bag at Nellie’s feet. She passed it up to Bert again, 
and so the trains kept coming and going. 

There was not a great crowd of people to see this little 
mimic train ; but certainly there were three who enjoyed it 
intensely, — mamma, baby Annie, and Aunt Kittt . 


WHEN. 

When fields are white with fallen snow; 

When every tree and twig is bare, 

Except the pines, which, to and fro, 

Wave their wands in the frosty air; 

When nests are empty, and birds have flown; 

When only the thorns remain behind 
Of the sweet red roses the year has grown, 

And every cloud is with snowflakes lined; 

When the plum-bush is shorn of its purple fruit, 

And sumachs have reddened, and dropped their seed, 
And the garden shows neither bud nor shoot, 

Nor so much as a handful of common weed; 

When icicles tassel the nests in the hedge, 

And the brook where we fished in summer-time; 
Leaning over its slippery edge, 

Is caught itself in a network of rime; 

When the chipmunks have laid in their winter’s store: 

What will be left for pleasure, pray ? 

Why, skating and snowballing, child, to be sure! 

Such as never was known on an August day. 

Mary N. Preboott. 
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LUCY’S ERRAND. 

Mother is ill with a cold; and Sister Lucy must go to the 
baker’s, and buy some bread. I will pin Lucy’s shawl about 
her neck, so that the wind shall not blow it off, and so that 
Jack Frost shall not nip her much. 

Now run, Lucy, but do not fall down. Beauty shall go 
with you. See, he knows where you are going; and he 
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WAITING FOR DINNER. 


hopes the good baker will give him something to eat. Do 
your errand well, and come back as soon as you can. 

Do not lose the money in your pocket; for we have no 
money to spare. I am keeping house for mother to-day, 
and I am to cook the dinner, and set the table; and you and 
Beauty must help me all you can. 


o»£oo 



WAITING FOR DINNER. 

Oh, fly, little swallows! fly off while you may; 

For Pussy is watching to make you her prey: 

She waits but to get you a few inches nearer; 

Then out she will spring—oh! can you not hear her? 

Don’t stay there and trifle; don’t linger to chatter; 

Look round by the chimney, you’ll see what’s the matter: 
Four fat, tender swallows would make a nice dinner: 

Oh, fly, little birdies! and cheat the old sinnner. 

You’ve come from the south, for the spring has invited; 
The birds and the children will now be delighted; 
To-day send not grief to the home of the swallow, 

But fly, little birdies, where Pussy can’t follow. 

/Dora Burnside. 
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OLD BRENTFORD. 

A few miles west of London, on the River Thames, stands 
Brentford, the county-town of Middlesex. Brentford has 
not much to boast of on the score of beauty, as its houses 
are old, poor, and decaying; but in the old times, it was an 
important place, and in its old town-hall many a noted 
election was held. 

On the opposite side of the Thames are the beautiful 
Gardens of Kew, to which many thousands resort fro n 
London on fine sunny days. Here, too, the Brent, a smr 11 
river, joins the Thames; and from this river Brent the town 
takes it name. 

Many towns in England are named from the river on 
which they stand. And many of these river-names are the 
oldest words that scholars can find. Many rivers are named 
Avon, which is a very old name for water. T . c . 
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“I’LL PAY YOU FOR THAT!” 


A hen trod on a duck’s foot. She did not mean to do it, 
and it did not hurt much. But the duck said, “ I’ll pay you 
for that! ” So the duck flew at the hen; but, as she did so, 
her wing struck an old goose, who stood close by. 

“ I’ll pay you for that! ” cried the goose, and she flew at 
the duck; but, as she did so, her foot tore the fur of a cat, 
who was just then in the yard. 

“ I’ll pay you for that! ” cried the cat, and she flew at the 
goose; but, as she did so, her tail brushed the eye of a sheep, 
who was near. 

“ I’ll pay you for that! ” cried the sheep, and he ran at 
the cat; but, as he did so, his foot hit the foot of a dog, 
who lay in the sun. 

“ I’ll pay you for that! ” cried he, and he ran at the sheep; 
but, as he did so, his leg struck an old cow, who stood by 
the gate. 

“ I’ll pay you for that! ” cried she, and she ran at the 
dog; but, as she did so, her horn grazed the skin of a horse, 
who stood by a tree. 

I’ll pay you for that! ” cried he, and he ran at the cow. 
What a run there was! The horse flew at the cow; and the 
cow at the dog, and the dog at the cat, and the cat at the 
goose, and the goose at the duck, and the duck at the hen. 
What a noise they made, to be sure! 

“ Hi, hi! What is all this ? ” cried the man who had the 
care of them: “ I cannot have this noise. You may stay 
here,” he said to the hen. But he drove the duck to the 
pond, and the goose to the field, and the cat to the barn, 
and the sheep to her fold, and the dog to his house, and the 
cow to her yard, and the horse to his stall. 

“ I’ll pay you for that! ” said the man. 

40 “Author or Dick aud I.!’ 
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“OF COURSE.” 

Ik a dark wood, where wild beasts lived, there once lay a 
man’s boot. How it came there, I cannot say ; for no man 
had been there: at least, the wild beasts had not seen one in 
all their lives. But there the boot was ; and, when the bensts 
saw it, they all came round to find out what it was. Such a 
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“ OF COURSE." 


thing was quite new to them; but they were not much at a 
loss, for all that. 

“ Well, there is no doubt as to what it is, I say,” said the 
bear. 

“ Oh, of course not,” said the wolf, and the goat, and all 
the beasts and birds, in one breath. 

“ Of course,” said the bear, “ it is the rind of some kind of 
fruit off a tree, — the fruit of the cork, I should say. This is 
cork, it is plain to see; ” and he showed the sole of the boot. 

“ Oh, just hear him; just hear him! ” cried all the beasts 
and birds. 

“ It’s not that at all,” said the wolf, with a glance of scorn 
at the bear. “ Of course, it is some kind of nest. Look! 
Here is the hole for the bird to go in at, and here is the 
deep part, for the eggs and young ones to be safe. No 
doubt at all; of course not! ” 

“ Oh, oh! ” cried the bear, and the goat, and all the birds 
and beasts, “ Just hear what he says. It is not that at all.” 

“ I should think not,” said the goat. “ It is quite a plain 
case. Look at this long root! ”and he showed the string at 
the side of the boot. “ It is the root of a plant, of course.” 

“Not a bit of it!” cried the wolf and the bear, — “not a 
bit of it! A root! How can you say so ? It is not that, we 
can all see.” 

“ If I might speak,” said an old owl, who sat in a tree 
near, “ I think I can tell you what it is. I have been in a 
land where there are more of such things than you could 
count. It is a man’s boot.” 

“ A what ? ” cried all the beasts and birds. “ What is a 
man ? and what is a boot ? ” 

“ A man,” said the owl, “ is a thing with two legs, that 
can walk and eat and talk, like us; but he can do much 
more than we can.” 
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“ Pooh, pooh! ” cried they all. 

“ That can’t be true,” said the beasts. “ How can a thing 
with two legs do more than we can, who have four ? It is 
false, of course.” 

“ Of course, it is, if they have no wings,” said the birds. 

“Well,” went on the owl, “they have no wings; and 
yet it is true. And they can make things like this; and 
they call them boots, and put them on their feet.” 

“ Oh, oh! ” cried all the beasts and birds at once. “ How 
can you ? For shame ! Fie on you! That is not true, of 
course. It cannot be.” 

“ A likely story ! ” said the bear. 

“ Can do more than we can ! ” said the wolf. 

“ Wear things on their feet! ” said the goat. 

“ Not true! not true! ” cried they all. “ On the face of 
it, your story is not true. We know that such things are 
not worn on the feet. How could they be ? ” 

“ Of course, they could not,” said the bear. “ It is false.” 

“ It must be false,” cried all the birds and beasts. “ You 
must leave the wood,” they said to the owl. “ What you say 
cannot be true. You are not fit to live with us. You have 
said what you know is false. It must be, of course.” 

And they chased the poor old owl out of the wood, and 
would not let him come back. 

“ It is true for all that,” said the owl. 

And so it was. A0TH0B °' “ D,0K A ” D I ” 





LITTLE BEETHOVEN. 

One of the greatest of German musical composers was 
Ludwig Von Beethoven, who was born at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, the 17th of December, 1770. 

While quite a child, he would leave his plays and his 
picture-books whenever his father sat down to the piano 
to practise, and would stand by his side, and listen to the 
music with delight. 

When his father would take him on his lap, and show 
him how to strike the keys with his fingers, Ludwig would 
pay the closest attention; and, when his father rose to leave 
the instrument, the little fellow would cry, “ Show me more, 
dear papa: please show me more.” 

Ludwig began to take regular lessons in music when he 
was only five years old. At the age of thirteen, he published 
several compositions, which showed that he had been a 
diligent scholar. He soon proved himself to be a musician 
of the highest order, and took rank with Haydn and Mozart. 
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THE RESCUED ROBIN. 


There is a fine bronze statue of Beethoven in the Boston 
Music Hall. He lived till the year 1825. The study of 
his music in this country, within the last few years, has 
greatly extended 


Uncle Charles. 


THE RESCUED ROBIN. 

One cold day in winter, when the snow was falling, 
Johnny and his sister heard a robin calling: 

“ What is that ? ” said Mary; “ Tweet" it cries, so sadly! 
Look, if you can find it: I would help it gladly.” 

“ There it is! ” cried Johnny • “ by that stump it cuddles, 
Where the wind a-blowing all the dry leaves huddles : 
See! it tries to flutter: is it lame, I wonder, 

Over it the snowflakes, and the ice-blocks under ? ” 
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THE RESCUED ROBIN. 


“ Hurt it is! ” said Mary: “ go at once and get it: 

We will give it shelter, we will feed and pet it; 

But be careful, Johnny, try not to alarm it; 

Softly go, and catch it so as not to harm it.” 

Out went Johnny, stepping carefully and slowly: 

Robin chirped a little from its ice-perch lowly. 

“ Robin dear,” said Johnny, “do not now be wary; 

For I want to take you in, — in to Sister Mary.” 

And the little robin, on his love relying, 

Up to him went boldly, hopping, almost flying: 

In his hand John took it, to his neck he pressed it, 

Bore it in where Mary welcomed and caressed it. 

Bits of food they gave it: “ Tweet" chirped Robin gayly; 
And till spring was nigh, the two used to feed it daily; 
Then its wings were mended, it was brave and bonny, 
And it sang its sweetest songs for Mary and for Johnny. 

Emily Carter. 
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THE BLACKBERRY-BUSH. 


A little boy sat at his mother’s knees, by the long 
western window, looking out into the garden. It was 
autumn, and the wind was sad; and the golden elm-leaves 
lay scattered about among the grass, and on the gravel 
path. The mother was knitting a little stocking: her 
fingers moved the bright needles; but her eyes were fixed 
on the .clear evening sky. 

As the darkness gathered, the wee boy laid his head on 
her lap, and kept so still, that, at last, she leaned forward to 
look into his dear, round face. He was not asleep, but was 
watching very earnestly a blackberry-bush, that waved its 
one tall dark-red spray in the wind outside the fence. 

What are you thinking about, my darling ? ” she said, 
smoothing his soft, honey-colored hair. “ The blackberry- 
bush, mamma: what does it say ? It keeps nodding, nod¬ 
ding to me behind the fence : what does it say, mamma ? ” 
“ It says,” she answered, — 


“ ‘ I see a happy little boy in the warm, fire-lighted room. The wind 
blows cold, and here it is dark and lonely; but that little boy is warm 
and happy and safe at his mother’s knees. I nod to him, and he looks 
at me. I wonder if he knows how happy he is! 

“ * See, all my leaves are dark crimson. Every day they dry and wither 
more and more: by and by they will be so weak they can scarcely cling 
to my branches, and the north wind will tear them all away, and nobody 
will remember them any more. Then the snow will sink down and wrap 
me close. Then the snow will melt again, and icy rain will clothe me, 
and the bitter wind will rattle my bare twigs up and down. 

“ ‘ I nod my head to all who pass; and dreary nights and dreary days 
go by. But in the happy house, so warm and bright, the little boy plays 
all day with books and toys. His mother and his father cherish him: he 
nestles on their knees in the red firelight at night, while they read to him 
lovely stories, or sing sweet old songs to him, — the happy little boy I And 
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outside I peep over the snow, and see a stream of ruddy light from a 
crack in the window-shutter, and I nod out here alone in the dark, think¬ 
ing how beautiful it is. f 

“ ‘ And here I wait patiently. I take the snow and the rain and the 
cold, and I am not sorry, but glad ; for in my roots I feel warmth and life, 
and I know that a store of. greenness and beauty is shut up safe in my 
small brown buds. Day and night go again and again ; little by little the 
snow melts all away ; the ground grows soft; the sky is blue ; the little 
birds fly over, crying, “ It is spring! It is spring! ” Ah! then, through 
all my twigs I feel the slow sap stirring. 

“ 1 Warmer grow the sunbeams, and softer the air. The small blades 
of grass creep thick about my feet: the sweet rain helps swell my shining 
buds. More and more I push forth my leaves, till out I burst in a gay 
green dress, and nod in joy and pride. The little boy comes running 
to look at me, and cries, “ O mamma! the little blackberry-bush is alive, 
and beautiful, and green. Oh, come and see! ” And I hear! and I bow 
my head in the summer wind ; and every day they watch me grow more 
beautiful, till at last I shake out blossoms, fair and fragrant. 

“ ‘ A few days more, and I drop the white petals down among the grass, 
and, lo! the green tiny berries. Carefully I hold them up to the sun; 
carefully I gather the dew in the summer nights ; slowly they.ripen; they 
grow larger and redder and darker, and at last they are black, shining, 
delicious. I hold them as high as I can for the little boy who comes 
dancing out. He shouts with joy, and gathers them in his dear hand ; and 
he runs to share them with his mother, saying, “ Here is what the patient 
blackberry-bush bore for us : see how nice, mamma ! ” 

“ * Ah! then indeed I am glad, and would say, if I could, “ Yes, take 
them, dear little boy. I kept them for you, held them long up to sun 
and rain to make them sweet and ripe for you ; ” and I nod and nod in 
full content for my work is done. From the window he watches me, 
and thinks, “ There is the little blackberry-bush that was so kind to me. 
I see it and I love it. I know it is safe out there nodding.all alone; and 
next summer it will hold ripe berries up for me to gather again.” * ” 

Then the wee boy smiled, and liked the little story. His 
mother took him up in her arms, and they went out to 
supper, and left the blackberry-bush nodding up and down 
in the wind ; and there it is nodding yet. CELIA thaxter. 
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THE PENNY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT REINICK. 


In the mint where gold, silver, and copper are coined for 
use as money, a ducat and a penny lay side by side. 

Said the ducat to the penny, “ Thou lump, get away from 
me! Thou art made only of vulgar copper: soon dost thou 
lose thy glitter, and become dull and dark. But I am of 
costly gold: I shall go out into the world, pass into the 
hands of lords and princes, and, doing great deeds, at last 
shine in the crown of an emperor.” 

But things do not always turn out as we expect. The 
ducat was paid out to a rich old miser, who hid it in his 
money-chest, where it lay with others of its kind. And 
then, thinking he was soon to die, the miser buried it in 
the earth; and there it remains to this day, and has become 
so dark and dirty that no one would ever think of picking 
it up. 

But the penny was given to a boy for going an errand. 
He brought it home, and because his little sister was pleased 
with its new, fresh look, he made her a present of it. 

The child jumped for joy, and ran into the garden to show 
the penny to her mother. Then an old lame beggar limped 
up, and begged for a piece of bread. 

“ I have no bread,” said the maiden. 

“ Then give me a penny, that I may buy some,” said the 
beggar; and so the child gave him the penny. 

The beggar limped off to the baker’s shop. As he stood 
on the step, an old friend, clad as a pilgrim, with cloak, 
staff, and pouch, came along. 

The children gathered around the pilgrim, and he showed 
them pictures of pious men and women, for which they, gave 
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him money; and then the beggar, without entering the 
shop drew near, and asked him, “ Where are you bound? ” 

“ I must travel,” said the pilgrim, “ many hundred miles, 
to Jerusalem, where the dear Christ-child lived and died. 
There shall I pray at his tomb, and then ransom my brother, 
who is held captive by the Turks. For this end am I collect¬ 
ing money in the box, on my way.” 

“ Take my mite to add to it,” said the beggar, giving him 
the penny; and hungry as he had come would the poor 
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THE PENNY. 


cripple have gone away, if the good baker had not made 
him a present of the bread he wanted to buy. 

Then the pilgrim went forth, and wandered through 
many lands, till he came to the great city of Jerusalem. 
As soon as he arrived there, he prayed at the tomb of the 
Christ-child; then went to the Turkish sultan, and offered 
him a large sum of gold for his brother’s ransom. 

The sultan, however, wanted- more money than the pil¬ 
grim offered; upon which the pilgrim said, “ I have offered 
thee all I have, except this copper penny, which a hungry 
beggar, out of compassion, gave me. Be thou also merciful, 
like him, and this piece of copper shall requite thee.” 

So the sultan was moved to pity. He let the captive go 
free; took the penny and put it in his pocket. 

But it happened that the emperor came to Jerusalem, 
and waged war against the sultan. The latter bore himself 
bravely, and was not wounded. Once, however, an arrow 
hit him on the breast, but rebounded without hurting him. 
It had struck against the copper penny; and thus his life 
had been saved. 

Then the Turk held the penny in great honor, and 
fastened it with a golden chain to his cimeter. But, after 
a while, the sultan was made captive by the emperor, and 
had to give up both the cimeter and the penny. 

Now, one day, as the emperor sat at table, and held a 
goblet full of wine in his hand, the empress asked to see 
the cimeter. It was brought, and, while the emperor was 
showing it to his wife, the penny fell into the goblet. 
Before drinking the wine, the emperor took out the penny; 
when he remarked that it had turned of a green color. 

By this he knew that some one had mixed poison with 
the wine. The culprit was discovered, and put to death. 
But the penny was set high in the emperor’s crown. 
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And so had the poor, despised penny given joy to a child, 
procured bread for a beggar, ransomed a captive, guarded 
a sultan from being wounded, and saved an emperor’s life. 
Therefore was it set high in the emperor’s crown, and, 
perhaps, is there to this day. If one could only get a sight 
of that crown! 





LOST AND FOUND. 

“ Oh, where now is Tommy? and who has seen Tommy ? 
And why does he keep us so, all in a worry ? 

We’ve hunted for Tommy from cellar to garret,— 

Go, run to the pond and the well-side — oh, hurry ! ” — 
“ We looked down the well, and we let down the bucket; 
But we found not a trace of our stray little master: 

We searched in the pond, and we waded all through it; 
But not in the pond had he met a disaster.” 
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THE WISE OLD HARE. 


“ Then go to the railroad, down there by the station,— 
Perhaps on the track he has fallen while playing ; 

And go to the mill, then, — perhaps he was carried 
Straight over the dam to his death : there’s no saying! ” 

“ He’s not by the mill-dam ; he’s not by the station ; 

He’s not in the carpenter’s shop by the way ; 

The blacksmith, the butcher, the grocer, the baker, 

Not one of them all has seen Tommy to-day.” 

“ There’s Carlo ! Here, Carlo, say where is your master ? 

You lazy old dog, have you left him in danger ? 

In the dark, lonely forest, say did you forsake him, 

Where help there is none from the tramp and the ranger ? ” 
“ Bow-wow ! ” answered Carlo, with a look rather scornful ; 

And then starting up, he ran straight to the stable : 

We after him scudded, in hope to find Tommy; 

And aunty, she followed, though hardly so able. 

With nose to the ground, on, on, Carlo trotted 

To the floor where the cow-boy the hay had been heaping ; 
Then barked, as if scolding poor aunty, and saying, 

“ Here’s Tommy, good woman, fat, hearty, and sleeping.” 

“ O sly little Tommy ! Why give us such trouble ? 

Why sleep on the hay when no sleep you required ? ’ 

“ But how could I help it, dear aunty,” said Tommy: 

“ I lay down to sleep there — because I was tired.” 

Alfred Selwyn. 




THE WISE OLD HARE. 

There was a little dog whose name was Dart. He was 
owned by a lady, and she took great care of him. One day 
she put a nice red ribbon, for a collar, around his neck, and 
said to him, “ Now, Dart, this is Sunday; and I want you to 
keep still at home, and not soil this nice new ribbon.” 

But no sooner had this lady left the house to go to church 
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than Dart crept forth, and went into the swamp for a frolic. 
Soon he started a hare, and took a great leap after him. 
But the hare was not much afraid of such a young dog. 

The hare knew of a hole in the trunk of a tree that bent 
over a pool of muddy water; and there he ran while Dart 
ran after him. But, just as the hare ran into the hole, the 
dog lost sight of him, and made a leap into the pool. 

He yelped and barked; and it was some time before he 
could get out. Then what a sight he was, with his hide all 
dark with mud, and his nice ribbon spoiled ! 

When the lady came home from church, and found that 
Dart had not minded her, she had him chained Up in his 
little house, and did not let him go with her when she went 
to walk that afternoon by the side of the sea. 

Dart was very sad because he could not go. He barked 
and cried a good deal; but he had been naughty, and so 
was made to know, that, when he was told to stay at home, 
he must stay, and not run after hares, and jump into pools. 

Uncle Cuablbs. 
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RUTH AND JANE. 


Jane has come to make a 
call on Ruth. Look at them! 
Ruth has shoes on; but Jane’s 
feet are bare. Jane would like 
to take Ruth’s doll. She holds 
out her hands for it. I think 
that Ruth will let her take it. 

Jane can walk, but not so 
well as Ruth. By and by, when 
the snow goes off, and the sun 
shines out bright and clear, 
Jane and Ruth will go out in 
the field. Here they will see 
the men cut grass, and make it 
into hay. 

By that time, they will be so 
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large and strong, that they can 
walk quite well. They will 
toss the new sweet hay high 
up in the air. They will call 
out to the birds that fly from 
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RUTH AND JANE. 


tree to tree. They will look 
on while the men whet their 
scythes, or cut down the tall 
moist grass. 

Come soon, O spring! with 
your soft airs and your bright 
skies,—come for the sake of 
the poor, who have not much 
wood or coal to burn,—come 
for the sake of the young, who 
long to be out of doors, where 
they can sport on the green 
grass, or hear the birds while 
they sing, or pluck the sweet 
flowers. 

Come back, dear birds, and 
tell us by your songs that 
spring is near. a. b.c. 
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A FISH TALE. 

Little trout, little trout, 

Dancing, glancing, in and out, 

Where the brooklet ripples lightly, 
Where the sunbeams glisten brightly, 
Listen to my warning voice — 

Make a wise and speedy choice: 

I saw Johnny with a hook 
Coming down toward the brook: 

Have a care, my pretty fish 
Lest you’re served upon a dish. 

Silly trout, silly trout, 

No more flashing in and out 
Where the water runneth deep, 

Where the shadows longest sleep. 

Plain enough you saw the hook; 

Warned in vain, the bait you took: 

Now upon a string you squirm. 

Johnny sets another worm, 

Hoping still another trout 
From the brook he may draw out. 

59 M. K. Buck. 
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THE FISHERMAN'S RETURN. 

Dance, baby, dance, and I will tell you why; 

Father’s coming home to us, father’s boat is nigh: 
Blow, trumpets, blow! and beat, ye merry drums! 
Father’s boat we now can see! home to us he comes. 


Father is a fisherman, and the storm he dares, 

So that we may live on land while he roughly fares; 

So that, in the winter time, we may sheltered be, 

While he braves the roaring gale and the foamy sea. 
60 
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Dance, baby, dance, for I have told you why; 

Father’s coming home to us, father’s boat is nigh: 

Safe and sound from danger, home the good man comes: 
Blow, trumpets, blow! and beat, ye merry drums! 

Emily Carter. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE GOOSE. 

Geese have been called stupid, because they have an 
awkward gait, a long neck, and a gaping bill. But they 
are quick to see and hear; and, while they sleep or feed, 



one of them acts as a guard, and, with head and neck 
stretched out, stands ready to give the signal to the flock 
in case of alarm. It was a goose that saved Rome in old 
times by its cackling. 

In Scotland, a young goose grew so fond of its master, 
that it followed him even through the crowd and noise of a 
large city. One day, this man walked down one of the 
most crowded streets, and entered the shop of a barber to 
be shaved. The bird followed him, waited till he came out, 
then went with him to the house of a friend, and after that 
waddled home. 
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BESSIE’S KITTEN. 


In Germany, an old blind woman was led to church every 
Sunday by a gander, that held her gown in hia beak, and 
thus dragged her along. As soon as the old woman sat 
down in her pew, the gander would go to the churchyard to 
feed upon the grass; and, when the service was at an end, 
he would lead his mistress back to her home. 

One day, a man called to see the old woman, but found 
she had gone out. On his asking if it was safe to let her go 
alone, the old woman’s daughter said, “ Oh, sir, we need not 
fear: my mother is not alone: the gander is with her.” 

Wild geese show great care in fixing the wedge-like order 
of their flight. Each one takes his right place. The bird 
who takes the lead, as soon as he is tired, retires to the last 
rank to rest, and a new leader guides the flock. 

I once knew of a goose that was fond of a cat, and was 
never so happy as when puss took a seat on her back. I 
have also heard of a goose, that, having been saved by a dog 
from being killed by a fox, was so grateful and fond, that 
she ever after kept as near to the dog as she could, and 
stood as a guard over him while he slept. 

Geese can show anger when badly treated. When I was 
a boy, if I teased an old gray goose in our yard, she would 
run after me, seize hold of my clothes, and nip me with her 
strong bill till I cried out for help. uncle carle*. 


BESSIE’S KITTEN. 

I know a little girl named Bessie, who has a kitten, to 
which she has given the name of Muff. She says that Muff 
is the brightest and best kitty in the whole town. “ Why,” 
says Bessie, “ she will quit her saucer of milk any time for 
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a frolic with a ball of yarn. She loves to play much better 
than she loves to eat.” 

There is a dog in the family, and his name is Romp. 
That is a queer name, is it not? Well, Romp and Muff 
have been very good friends; but, the other day, some¬ 
thing happened that made Bessie fear for her dear kitten 
very much. 

The three were playing out of doors on the grass,— 
Bessie, Muff, and Romp, — when, all at once, Romp growled, 
as if in rage, and seized hold of Muff with his teeth, though 
not so as to hurt Muff much. 

Muff did not seem to be frightened ; and, all at once, the 
cause of Romp’s strange conduct was made clear. A little 
terrier-dog had rushed into the yard, bent on showing how 
quickly he could kill Muff. But, when he heard Romp 
growl, the terrier’s courage failed him; and he darted under 
the gate, and ran off very fast. 

As soon as Romp saw that the terrier was out of the way, 
he and Muff began to frolic as if nothing had happened; 
and Bessie patted the good dog on his head, and begged his 
pardon for having supposed, for a moment, that he was 
going to harm her little kitten. Bessie's aunt. 
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1. All the trees are leaf • less. And the north-wind roars ; I've one lit - tie 

2. When the spring comes, bringing Pinks and violets blue, You'll be scarce - ly 

3. I have brought you wa • ter, Set you in the light, Kept a fire to 



rose-bush That I keep in-doors. Close be side my window, In a box it grows, 

needed ; Now’s the time for you. Now when all a-round us Lie the drifted snows, 

make you Warm enough at night: You've been kindly tended, Ev’-ry bo - dy knows. 



4.—Ah! I see a tiny 

Bud upon your bough ; 
There’s a pretty blossom 
Growing for me now. 


Thank you, little rose-bush, 
Now, before it blows, 

Thank you, little rose-bush, 
For the coming rose. 
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MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE. 


§ WONDER if any of you little boys and girls who 
read “The Nursery” ever took a ride in an arm¬ 
chair in the air. I know of a little boy who took 
such a ride last summer, and he called it “ jolly.” 
As there were many people who took the same ride, 
and did not think it jolly, but quite the reverse, I will tell 
yow about it, and let you judge of ifcfor yourselves. 

All you children who live near Boston have heard of, 
and perhaps many of you have seen, the lighthouse called 
“ Minot’s Ledge Light.” Now, this lighthouse was built on 
a very dangerous ledge of rocks, as a warning for vessels 
not to approach too near. In storms and darkness, its clear 
light lets the sailors know where they are. It can be ap¬ 
proached only by a boat; for neither a rock, nor a particle 
of land, is visible around it. The waves reach the base of 
the tower, sometimes foaming and leaping angrily, and 
sometimes subsiding calmly, day after day, and year after 
year. 

Many people visit this light, always going to and fro in 
a boat, which, when the waves roll very high, is deemed 
unsafe. A ladder is used by men and boys who wish to 
ascend, and enter the lighthouse ; but ladies and children are 
tied into a strong chair, which is let down by heavy ropes 
into the boat. The chair is pulled up, up, up, slowly but 
surely, by the lighthouse-keepers, who always seem glad to 
have company, even if it does cost them some trouble. 

The view from the lighthouse is very wide and fine; and 
the lamp, which throws its light forty miles out to sea, is a 
curiosity worth seeing. It is a model of neatness and care. 
The keepers show themselves to be good housekeepers; for 

every thing about the place is in perfect order, and very 
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clean. I should not care to lead the life that these men do 
who stay here night and day. Though the work is not 
hard, there is some peril attached to it, and they have to 
practise constant care. 

The next week after we visited the light, a lady fainted 
while being borne up in the chair, and fell out of it into the 
water. No harm was done her, save the fright and the wet¬ 
ting. Such accidents are very rare, as this was the first of 
the kind that had ever happened there. Daiby ., Mabma 


ANOTHER LIGHTHOUSE STORY. 

Soon after we got the letter from “ Daisy’s Mother,” 
there came a letter from “Annie’s Father,” enclosing the 
following true account of her life in a lighthouse. We 
wonder how many of our thousands of readers live, like 
Annie, in a lighthouse. 

Boone Island, Me., Jan. i8, 1876. 

Out at sea, on a rock eight miles from the nearest point of land, 
and about nine miles east of the town of Kittery, is Boone Island, upon 
which I have been a prisoner, with the privilege of the yard, the past 
two years. 

The question was asked in one of my numbers of “ The Nursery ” 
of last year, if there was any little reader who was engaged in keeping a 
light for the sailors. I have often thought I would answer that question 
by writing to my little companion-readers, saying, Yes. I will give you 
description of the place and its inhabitants. 

The island is made up of nothing but rocks, without one foot of 
ground for trees, shrubs, or grass. The broad Atlantic Ocean lies before 
,and all around us. Now and then sails dot the wide expanse, reminding 
me that there is a world besides the little one I dwell in, all surrounded 
by water. 

, The inhabitants of this island consist of eight persons, — just the 
V *mber that entered the ark in the time of the flood. There are three 
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men, the three keepers of the light, whose duties are to watch the light 
all night, to warn the sailors of danger. There are two families of us, 
and in my father’s family are five members. There are but three chil¬ 
dren in all, — my little brother Stephen Green, three years old; little 
Mamie White of the other family, a little girl of four years; and myself, 
Annie Bell Hobbs. 

Our colony is so small, and the children are so few, that the in¬ 
habitants have concluded not to build a schoolhouse. Consequently I 
have my father and mother for teachers. The whole number of scholars 
in my school last year was two : my little brother and myself. The books 
used were “The Nursery” and “ Emerson’s Arithmetic.” 

After school-hours, I turn my eyes and thoughts towards the main¬ 
land, and think how I should like to be there, and enjoy some of those 
•delightful sleigh-rides which I am deprived of while I am shut out here 
from the world. In the summer, we have quite a number of visitors, who 
board at the beaches during the season. They come to see the light¬ 
house and all it contains; and we are very glad to show them all, though 
it is sometimes quite tiresome to go up into the light a number of times 
during the day, since it is one hundred and twenty-three feet from the 
rock on which it stands to the light. 

Up there among the clouds, my father and the other keepers have to 
watch, night after night, through storms, as well as pleasant weather, 
through summer and winter, the year round, from sunset to sunrise; so 
that the poor sailors may be warned off from danger. 

Axeie Bell Hobbs. 
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A WELCOME TO SPRING. 


How sweet to children the spring’s beginning, 
When waters gurgle, and leaf-buds glisten; 
When birds, returning from winter’s roving, 
Sing on the branches while children listen! 

See! Max has found him a dandelion, 

And from the stem now a pipe has broken, 
And oh, what music he’s blowing through it! • 
Music, because it is of spring a token. 
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70 EDDIE’S FIRST WALK WITH AN UMBRELLA. 

O children, children, if ye but knew it, 

Though clothed in tatters, ye have great riches: 
Ye find a treasure in every pansy, 

And priceless jewels by meadow-ditches. 

Oh, what fresh wonder in every bird’s-nest! 

What prize of wealth in the wild bees’ honey! 
And on the seashore, how shells and pebbles 
Are more than rubies, are more than money! 

Emily Cabtkr. 


EDDIE’S FIRST WALK WITH AN UMBRELLA. 

Patter, patter, came the soft-footed rain on house-roof, 
street, and garden. 

Eddie’s papa was going to the post-office, and could Eddie 
go too ? There he stood in his little gray frock, his chubby 
face round as the moon, his hat bright with garden-flowers 
that some one had stuck in it. 

Yes, Eddie would go, and have an umbrella, too—all to 
himself! What an honor! No king ever walked with 
more pride under his crown than Eddie under his umbrella. 
Side by side, he and his papa went down the street. They 
met Susie Burton. 

“ I’m going to the post-office! ” said Eddjp. 

They went on. 

“ It’s a wainy day,” said Eddie. 

“ Quite rainy,” said his papa. 

“ Post-office far ? ” asked Eddie, making a great effort to 
keep up with his papa. 
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The little boy under his umbrella, the bright flowers stuck 
in his hat, amused the people in the street. A lady smiled. 
One man stopped, and spoke to him. Two girls turned 
around, and laughed. “ Look at his hat, too,” said one to 
the other. 

Lillie Hastings came along. “ Halloo, Eddie,” said she. 
“ What are you doing with such a big umbrella ? ” 

“ Keeping off the wain ! ” 

The rain stopped, and Eddie’s papa shut his umbrella; 
but Eddie still trudged along under his. “ Open your 
umbrella, papa. Mine is open,” said the little boy. 

How do you suppose it all ended ? 

“ Papa, you carry me,” said a tired voice under the hat 
bright with flowers. 

Ah, that is the way all through life. When the storms 
come, we think we can go alone. But out in the weary 
way, God hears a tired voice saying, “ Father, carry me! ” 

Eddie's Papa. 
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“IT IS TOO HARD.” 


“ You must learn to fly,” said a white dove to her two 
young ones, as they sat in the nest. 

“ I’ll try,” said Pluff, who was a good dove. 

“ Oh, I can’t: it is too hard ! ” said Duff. 

“ Now, do as I do,” said the old dove. “ I will take care 
of you. Hop on this bough. Spread your wings like me, 
and fly to this branch quite near.” 

Pluff tried. His heart beat, and his head was dizzy, 
when he found himself first in the air: but he tried to do 
just as he was told; and he lit safely on the branch. 

But Duff was not there. He still sat in the nest. 

“ Come, Duff ! ” cried the old dove. “ You must come. 
If you do not learn to fly, it will be bad for you. You may 
starve; for I shall not feed you when you get big. And if 
a storm should come, and blow down the nest, you would be 
killed, if you could not fly.” 

“ Oh, I can not, I dare not: it is too hard ! ” said Duff. 

“ Why, Pluff has done it; and, what Pluff has done, you 
can do. Come, hop on this bough. I will have it done.” 

So Duff hopped on the bough; but he would not spread 
his wings. He slunk back to the nest, and there he staid. 

Day by day it was the same. And, when Pluff could fly 
quite well, Duff could not fly at all. He had not tried. 

One night a storm came. The tree in which the nest 
was rocked to and fro. The nest was old; and at last it 
gave way. The old dove and Pluff flew out as it fell, and 
were not hurt; but Duff — what of him ? 

They cried to him to spread his wings; but he had not 
learned to fly. “It is too hard,” he moaned, as he fell to 
the hard ground. And so it was. He was so much hurt by 
his fall, that he did not get well for some weeks. 
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At the end of that time, he asked Pluff to teach him to 
fly. “ You can do it, if you will try,” said Pluff. “ Try, try 
again : that’s the way.” 

So Duff tried, and tried so well, that he soon found he 
could fly. What a happy little bird he was then! 

Author of “Dick akd I.” 







“THOSE OLD FOLKS.” 


“ I don’t see why we should 
make our cells the same way as 
they have been made till now,” 
said a young Queen Bee to the 
crowd around her. “ Those old 
folks will have them with six 
sides. And why, pray ? Let us 
try a new plan j let us have them 
round. The old folks think they know so much! ” 

“ Yes, yes! ” cried the bees with one voice; for they had 
just been put into a new hive, and could do as they liked. 
“ Those old folks! Because their way is an old way, they 
think it must be the best. We will let them see what we 
young folks can do. We will teach them.” 

So they tried round cells. But they soon found it was a 
great waste of room and of wax to make them. Then they 
tried square, but found the walls would not bear the weight 
when the cells were full. Then they tried two or three 
shapes at the same time, and made them fit as they could; 
but that gave them more work and was of no use. 

Time went on all the same, and their heads were so full 
of their own plans, and of scorn for those “ old folks,” and 
they had tried so many odd shapes, that at last no one knew 
what the old shape had been. 

At last, when they had tried all the shapes they could, 
and none of them had proved good, a young bee, one day, 
cried out, “ Let us try cells with six sides! ” 

“ Six sides ! Ah, yes! ” said the queen : “ that is a bright 
thought.” 

So they pulled down the old cells, and built them up with 
six sides; and these they found, to their joy, just right. 
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“ There! ” cried they, “ see what we have found out! 
This is the best way that could be. What would those old 
folks say if they could see our new plans! Ah! it takes a 
young brain to find out things.” • 

And so those young bees went on jeering at the old folks. 
Yet the cell of six sides was not a new plan at all, but just 
the one that the old folks had always used, and had known 
to be the best. adthob or “dick a» i. m 


TOM. 

I want to tell you about a cat we had. He was perfectly 
white, and weighed thirteen pounds. His name was Tom; 
though Aunt Julia, who was very precise, always called him 
Thomas. I suppose, if she had written him a letter, she 
would have directed it to “ Thomas Cat, Esq.” 

Tom was kind enough to each one of the family, but he 
did not like strangers. When they came to the house, 
he would get on the best chair in the room and lie there, 
growling and sulking till they went away. So he did not 
make many new friends. 

He was a great mouser. If he caught a rat in the barn, 
he would bring it to the house to show it; and, when we 
praised him, he seemed much pleased. He did not eat the 
rats, but caught them for fun, I suppose, or perhaps from a 
sense of duty. 

Sometimes, on cold days, when no one let him in at the 
door, he would get on the sill outside the sitting-room 
window, and want to come in that way ; but a flower-stand 
was in front of that window, and it was too much trouble to 
move it even to please Tom. 
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One day he jumped on the sill with a large rat in his 
mouth; and, to reward him, we opened the window, and 
let him come in and lie by the fire. The next day, he 
jumped on to the sill again; but he had no rat in his mouth, 
and we took no notice of him. 

He waited a while, and then went to the woodshed, got 



an old, dried mouse-skin, that had been there for weeks, and, 
with that in his mouth, took his seat again on the sill, as 
much as to say, “ Here is my ticket: now let me in.” 

* But Tom came to grief at last. He was very fond of 
young turkeys. He did not care to have them stuffed with 
oysters, or dished with cranberry-sauce, but ate them just 
as they were. 

He was caught in the act of eating one by a woman, who 
had meant to have that very turkey for her Thanksgiving 
dinner; and his life paid the forfeit. D . B . Barnard. 
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QUEER HORSES. 


I AM going to tell you a story about a horse whose name 
is Tom, and who is fond of children. I know he would like 
to give you a long ride; for, when he has a load of children 
behind him, he pricks up his ears, and trots off in fine 
style. 

Last summer, he took Bertie, Howie, Dollie, Emma, Annie, 
and Charlie, and Charlie’s mamma, on a picnic-party to the 
woods. I thought some of the children would be tipped 
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QUEER HORSES. 


out of the carriage before we got there; but old Tom 
carried them all safely. 

They had a fine time gathering ferns, and playing; then 
they sat down and ate their supper, spread on the grass, 
with Tom standing near. They gave him cake and ginger¬ 
bread, which he ate just to please them; and, before we 
came home, they trimmed his harness with leaves. 

One day, when Tom was standing in his stall, he felt 
something tickling his legs. He looked around, and there 
stood a little girl, who was brushing the flies off from him. 
He stood perfectly still and did not kick, as some horses 
would have done. But it was a rash thing for a little girl 
to do, and her mother told her not to go near a horse’s 
heels again. 

Now I am going to tell you about a horse who was fond 
of strong drink. Yes, he loved whiskey and brandy. One 
day, his master had occasion to drive him a long distance. 
Coming home, they were caught in a heavy shower. The 
horse took cold, and had a chill. He was put in his warm 
stable and well rubbed; and then his master gave him 
some whiskey, which he took with a great relish. 

After that, his master noticed, that, when driven any 
distance, this horse was always sick. He would paw, shake, 
lash his tail, and cut up many antics; but liquor always 
cured him very soon, — so soon, that the men on the farm 
began to think he was playing a trick. 

So one day when he began his capers, they watched him, 
unseen by him. When the men were near him, he seemed 
in great distress; but, when they were out of sight and 
hearing, he would stand quietly, and eat his oats like any 
sensible horse. His master, convinced that he was playing 
sick, gave him a whipping, and after that he was a strong 


“ cold water horse.” 


Aunt Alice. 
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FUOLIC AND FUN. 

Shall I tell you about my two kittens, — 

My two kittens, Frolic and Fun? 

They race round from garret to cellar, 

Only resting when daylight is done. 

Their colors? Why, Frolic wears always 
A coat of the softest gray, 

White kerchief, and mittens of ermine; 

And this is her dress every day. 

And Fun wears a coat of black velvet, 

With trimmings of soft snow white; 

Black slippers that fit very closely, 

And yet that are never too tight. 

In and out of the window they scamper, 

And leap over tables and chairs, 

And fly at poor grandmamma’s needles, 

Not even respecting gray hairs. 
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Our Annie, a shy little body, 

Loves kittens — but best when asleep; 

For she says, “ Now, mamma, they can’t scratch me. 
While they lie so, curled up in a heap.” 

From behind open doors, and dark corners, 

They fly at her little bare feet, 

As she patters around in her night-gown, 

J ust roused from her slumbers so sweet. 

They drink from the same little saucer, 

And eat from the same china plate; 

Then each with her paw wipes her whiskers, 

All the while looking very sedate. 

And when every one of the birdies, 

With head tucked under its wing, 

Is quietly sleeping, and dreaming 
Of pleasures the morrow will bring, 

Then these little kittens will scamper, 

Having finished their evening repast, 

With eyes growing dimmer and dimmer, 

To the barn, very weary at last. 

And there, my dear children, we’ll leave them, 
Cuddled cosily down in the hay: 

So good-night, dear Fun and dear Frolic; 

May you sleep till the dawn of the day! 

A. N. M. 
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LITTLE RED NIGHT-GOWNS. 


Baby Nan was so frightened last evening! She had been 
as happy and playful as any baby could be; and, when 
Aunt Mattie brought her to mamma in the nursery, she 
came laughing and rosy, with both hands reached out. 

Mamma had just put Johnny to bed in his new, warm 
red night-gown. As she took the baby, she turned down 
the sheet, and said, “ Doesn’t Johnny look cunning ? ” 

Baby Nan gave one glance; and then, oh, how she 
screamed! What red creature was this lying in the place 
where she had been used to see her white-robed brother! 
She looked again, and screamed louder than before. 

“ Why, Nan’s afraid ! ” said mamma. “ Baby, baby, don’t 
cry. See, it’s little Johnny ! ” 

Johnny, delighted at the sensation he had made, sprang 
up, and danced about on the bed with shouts of glee, before 
any one could stop him, and Baby Nan kept on crying. 

“ I’ll take her away,” said Aunt Mattie, coming to the 
rescue, while mamma seized the dancing red figure, and hid 
it under the bed-clothes. 

“ Baby, baby! ” called out Johnny, as she was carried out 
at the door. She looked back at him, with a very faint 
smile on her little anxious face. She felt better now she 
was getting farther away. 

Then Johnny nestled his head in the pillow, and went to 
sleep. Mamma laid the bed-clothes snugly over him up to 
•his very chin; and, when baby came back, she could see 
nothing to cry about. 

But, in a day or two more, her own little red night-gowns 
will be done ; and when she begins to wear them, and finds 
how nice and warm it feels to be a little red figure herself, 
she won’t be afraid of Johnny any more. M . l. b. 
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BOB AND BABY. 

Bob is a good dog; and he 
has a house in the wood-shed, 
where he stays all night One 
day, when he had just begun 
to eat his breakfast, the baby 
crept up, and tried to pull away 
the bowl. 
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BOB AND BABY. 


Bob did not bark or growl; 
for he likes the baby too much 
to be cross to him. He looked 
at him, as much as to say, “ Do 
what you please, little boy: if 
you want my breakfast, take it.” 

Baby did not take away the 
good dog’s breakfast. He only 
stirred it up with a short stick. 
Then he put his hand on Bob’s 
nose, and tried to make him 
eat. Bob waited till the baby 
went away, and then ate his 
breakfast. 

Bob is a good watch-dog. 
Once, a bad man came to steal 
wood; but Bob barked, and the 
man ran off fast. * » r 
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BROWN BILLY. 


Down the street, 

With lazy beat, 

Jog Brown Billy’s four brown feet: 
One would think them filled with lead, 
His is such a lagging tread. 

He is dressed, from hoof to nose, 

In a suit of seal-brown clothes; 

Stylish pony, somewhat vain, 

With that long tail for a train 
And a ruffled mane! 


, Does he go 
So very slow 

Always, I would like to know ? 

Ah, just wait until we come 
To the corner leading home! 
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THE TRUE STORY OF JACKO. 


Then up fly the cunning heels, 

Faster spin the carriage-wheels. 

Nimble work can Billy do! 

Edith says, “ He fairly flew 
Up the avenue.” 

Homeward way 
Is always gay, 

Meaning stall and oats and hay, 

Now an apple, then a bit 
Of white sugar after it, 

Pats in plenty on his nose, 

Soft strokes on his seal-brown clothes: 
For the petting and the sweet 
Well may Billy scamper fleet 

With his four brown feet! 

Clara Doty Batks. 


THE TRUE STORY OF JACKO. 

In this country there is a county, and in this county there 
is a village, and in this village there is a garden, and in this 
garden there is a house, and in this house there lives — 
who do you think ? In this house lives Jacko. 

“ Who is Jacko ? ” — “ Guess.” — “A boy ? ” — “ No.” — 
“ Something very like a boy, then, — a monkey ? ” — “ No 
— “ Then who is Jacko ? ” 

Well, I suppose I must tell you. Jacko is a bird. Jacko 
is a bird called a macaw. Jacko the macaw has fine feathers, 
scarlet and yellow and blue. He has great wings, and 
great claws, and a great beak: he is a great bird in every 
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way. He cannot fly, because he is old; but he can run 
after you pretty quickly with his great feet; and with 
his great beak he can bite at your finger if you like to try 
him. 

Jacko bites his enemies in anger, which is very naughty 
of him; and he bites his friends sometimes in friendship, 
which is very disagreeable of him, and makes him rather a 
hard fellow to deal with. He is very fond of his master 
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TEE TRUE STORY OF JACKO. 


and mistress, and has bitten them both in love; but he is 
generally well behaved with them, and will sit on his 
master’s or mistress’s foot quite peaceably for an hour. 

When he is ill, he will lie in his mistress’s lap, like a sick 
child. Once I saw him perch upon his master’s arm, and 
take his master’s nose in his beak, and rock his master’s 
head gently from side to side. It was fortunate that he 
was not in the mood for biting off the nose just then. 

Jacko can talk a little. He says, “ Come along, Jacko ! 
come along; ” and when you come, as soon as he thinks 
you near enough, he pecks at you with his great beak. 
When he is in a good temper, he will say, “ Poor, poor! ” 
He will sit up on the ivy all the morning, and talk to him¬ 
self ; and he will call the gardener ; and he will cough and 
sneeze, and crow and cackle, in a funny manner. 

If Jacko sees sparrows picking up a few crumbs, he will 
rush up, sweeping his great wings along the ground, and 
take their meal for himself. If he sees poor pussy picking 
up a bone, he creeps down from his ivy, helping himself 
down with beak and claws, and all at once pussy darts away 
from the bone she is enjoying, and you may guess what 
follows. Jacko has it to himself, while poor puss stands at 
a little distance watching. 

I am afraid you will think Jacko is not a very amiable 
fellow. But he has his good qualities. He is fond of some 
people, and his fondness is in return for kindness; which is 
a very good point, for it seems like gratitude. 

Now, if you can find out the name of the county in which 
is the village, and the name of the village in which is the 
garden, and the name of the master whose house stands in 
that garden, and to whom Jacko belongs, then you may see 
this wonderful bird for yourself. 

Author of “ Earth's Mjlnv Voicks.” 
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CHARLIE’S GOATS. 


Charlie is a little boy who lives in Lexington, Mass. 
He cannot read and write yet; but his mother reads for 
him; and, ever since he heard about the boy who asked 
Santa Claus to bring him a pair of goats, he has talked a 
great deal about having a pair himself. 

So his father, who is ever kind to his only boy, bought 
him a pair of black goats, with a wagon, whip, harness, and 
every thing complete. The goats are named Nanny and 
Lucy. They are jet black. They belonged to a boy who 
trained them well; so that they trot along side by side just 
like two ponies. 

Now, when Charlie got them, he thought it would be a 
very easy matter to drive them. So he got into the wagon, 
and started down the driveway. They went very well until 
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THE BAT. 


they came to a little hill, which they did not like to go 
down, when they made a very short turn; and over went 
wagon, boy, and all. 

Before Charlie could get up, they trotted back towards 
home as fast as they could trot. Charlie is a plucky little 
fellow, and did not like to be beat in that way; for there 
were many other little boys looking on. Charlie soon 
caught up with the goats, got hold of the reins, turned them 
around, and took his seat in the wagon again. 

This time he did better; for, when the goats tried to serve 
him the same turn again, he gave them a sharp cut with the 
whip, and they soon knew that they had found their master. 
After that, they were as steady and quiet as could be wished. 

“ TOODLE8.** 



THE BAT. 

Last summer, once, when day was o’er, 
As we were sitting at the door, 

Close by us flew, on wide-spread wings, 
The strangest of all curious things. 

“ What odd new bird is this ? ” said I, 

“ Or what queer, giant butterfly ? ” 

U pon a grape-vine spray it lit, 

And in the dusk we peered at it. 
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’Twas not a bird, for ears it had; 

And soft, dark hair its body clad, 

As if the gray mouse were its brother: 
Yet where was ever mouse with wide, 
Great flapping wings on either side ? 
’Twas neither one thing nor another. 

“ Oh, tell me, Tom,” I said, “ is that 
Strange creature what they call a bat ? ” 


From that time forward, Tom and I, 

All summer long, when day went by, 
And evening shadows closed about, 
Would watch to see the bat come out; 
For all day long he hid from sight, 

And only went abroad at night. 

His large wings made a whirring sound, 
As in the dark he fluttered round. 


And as he flew he caught his prey, — 
Small gnats, and moths of silver gray, 
The pretty fire-flies all aglow, 

And clumsy beetles flying slow. 

But brother Tom and I agree 
We like a bird a bird to be, 

And not a soaring mouse with wings: 
We do not like such halfway things. 


And so we never liked the bat: 

“ We make no friendship,’’.said my brother, 
“With one who seems, now this, now that, 
But is not one thing or another.” 

Marian Douglas. 
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LITTLE PEARL’S BIRTHDAY. 

My name is Pearl. I am six years old. I live in a 
cottage in the country. I have a little brother named 
Jim, or “ Dim,” as he calls himself; and he is three years 
old. Our birthdays come close together; and, on my last 
birthday, papa said he would come home early, and bring 
Uncle Harry and little Cousin Bessie with him, and help us 
to have a good time. We were all glad of this, as Uncle 
Harry always makes great fun. Then, to add to our 
pleasure, mamma sent for our little neighbor, Sallie King, 
who is about my age. 
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Well, when they were all come, papa put all four of us 
children on old Dixie’s back, and rode us around and around 
the lot. Dixie is such a gentle horse, that, if any of us fall 
off, he always stops till we get up again; and he is very 
careful not to step on us, if we are in his way. After this, 
we all liad a good swing, papa and Uncle Harry taking 
turns in sending us up as high as we dared to go. 

Then Uncle Harry brought out a splendid large balloon, 
with pink and white stripes, which he made himself, on pur¬ 
pose for my birthday. When 
he let go of it, after filling it 
with hot air, the pretty thing 
rose, and went up higher and 
higher, till it was no bigger 
than an apple; then it went 
still higher till it looked like 
a pin’s head ; then it went out 
of sight altogether. 

We were all charmed with 
this. We were still looking 
for it when the bell rang for 
tea, which was set out under 
the grape-arbor; and I shall never forget the good time we 
had there. I sat at the head of the table, and poured out 
the tea in my own little cups and saucers; and Jim ran 
about, handing the cake, and the fruit, and the ice-cream, 
to papa, mamma, Uncle Harry, and the others. 

We told papa and mamma to “ behave like good parents,” 
and be a “ comfort to their children.” Such shouts of 
laughter as they gave, I never heard before; and I had to 
reprove them for being so noisy, — just as they do us when 
it is not our birthday. 

After supper, it began to get dark; and we all went into 
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LITTLE PEARL’S BIRTHDAY. 


the house to continue our fun. Papa took a light cane-seat 
chair, and, turning it upside down, put Jim into the square 

space between the four legs 
and the rungs of the chair, 
and raised it to his head, 
just as you see in the pic¬ 
ture. Here Jim was quite 
safe, and could not fall; and 
he had a nice ride several 
times around the room. 

When we had all had a 
turn at this. Uncle Harry 
said he would show us how 
to play “ coach and horses.” 
He bent down his head to 
papa’s back, and put his 
arms around papa’s waist; 
then one or two of us got on Uncle Harry’s back, and in this 
wav we marched from room to room till we were almost tired. 

By this time, our laugh¬ 
ing and shouting was so 
loud, and it was getting 
so late, that mamma said 
she was afraid our heads 
would ache : so she took 
us up stairs, and told us 
fairy-tales till we began 
to be sleepy. Then one 
after another was put to 
bed, till I was the only 
one left. 

Before I went to bed, I made mamma promise to write 
to “ The Nursery,” and tell what a jolly time we had. 
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THE OWL. 


An old owl sat on a withered bough; 

The stars were bright, and the moon was round; 
The snow was crisp, and the air was keen ; 

And from out the woods came no other sound, 
But “ Tu-whit, tu-whoo!” from the wise old owl. 

A little boy, from his cosey cot, 

Looked out that night at the wintry moon, 

And heard the owl sing his solemn song,— 

A solemn song to a dreary tune: 

“ Tu-whit, tu-whoo! ” sang the solemn owl. 

But the boy was snug in his little bed; 

The owl was high in a distant tree: 

“ So let him sing, ‘ Tu-whit, tu-whoo,’ ” 

Said the little boy, “ for he can’t hurt me: ” 

So what cared he for the old gray owl ? 

E. Hobson. 
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ON THE WAT TO DO GOOD. 


S MMA GRAY was a pupil in one of the public 
schools of a great city. On a cold day in 
March, she came home quite distressed, because 
the father of her classmate, Susan Morris, had 
fallen from the roof of a house, and injured 
himself badly. 

“ He was a day-laborer, and a poor man,” said Emma; 
“ and now Susan will have to stay away from school, and go 
round selling oranges, so as to get money for her father.” 

“ It is one thing to pity a friend, and another thing to 
help her,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“ But how can I help Susan ? ” asked Emma. 

“ Oh, if you do not know, I shall not tell you,” replied 
Mrs. Gray. 

“ I have five dollars laid up in my box,” said Emma. 

“ And I have two dollars,” cried little three-year-old 
Ruth. 

“ May I give my money to Susan ? ” inquired Emma. 

“ You may do as you choose about it,” said mamma. 

“ Then I will give her my five dollars,” cried Emma. 

“ Let me give too ! ” cried Ruth. “ Me too! Me too! ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Emma, “ if Susan gets so much money, 
she will not have to leave school. Oh, how I would like to 
help her keep on with her schooling ! ” 

“ Where there is a will, there is a way,” said Mrs. Gray. 
So it was arranged that Mrs. Wilton, the seamstress, 
should take Emma and Ruth to Susan’s house, that they 
might give her the money. Ruth’s little carriage was 
pushed out into the street, and Ruth, well wrapped up, took 
her seat in it; and soon the three were on their way to 
Susan’s. 
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How glad and grateful were Susan and her parents when 
they got this help from the little girls! Seven dollars 
indeed ! Why, that would find the whole family in food for 
a week! 

The teacher, hearing of what Emma and her little sister 
had done, got up a subscription in the school, and soon quite 
a sum of money was raised, so that Susan did not have to 
go round selling oranges. 

And thus the kindness of two little girls bred kindness 
in the hearts of others till a whole family was saved from 
want. Mr. Morris, under this timely help, got well rapidly, 
and was soon able to go to work again. Ekily carter. 
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HO-HO-HUM. 

Ho-ho-hum 
Is sure to come 

Where people can do without him, 
With nods and perks, 

And funny jerks; 

But the funniest thing about him, 

Is the way he’ll try 
To slip in sly; 

And oft in a quiet corner 
Is Ho-ho-hum, 

Sucking his thumb, 

Just like little Jacky Horner. 

too 
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At close of day, 

When tired of play, 

And ready to sit and listen 
To grown folks’ chat 
Of this and that, 

With eyes that twinkle and glisten, 

At first a yawn 
Is slowly drawn, 

To hint of the rogue that’s coming; 
Good-nights are said: 

Now off to bed 

With your sleepy Ho-ho-hum-ming. 

Josephine Pollabd. 


THE STORY OF THE ROE. 

Once, in a green wood, lived a dear little roe. Its hide 
was prettily spotted: it had clear brown eyes, and slender 
limbs. It led a calm, glad life, with a dear mother for its 
nurse and guide. 

But one day a bad man, who was a hunter, came with a 
gun into the wood. He had no right there; for the wood 
did not belong to him. The little roe was nibbling at some 
tender grass, and the old deer was drinking from a brook 
near by. 

The hunter saw the old deer, and loaded his gun. Then 
he crept slyly, and without noise, from bush to bush, till he 
got quite near. The deer looked up and listened, but, hear¬ 
ing nothing, put her mouth down again to the pure, cool 
water; for the day was hot. 

“ Now, I’ve got you! ” said the hunter. He lifted his gun, 
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took aim, and fired. Ah ! his aim was too true. The deer 
fell to the earth, looked around, with eyes full of love, after 
her little one; then dropped her head, and died. 

The startled birds flew up from the bushes round about. 
The sweet-fern was red with blood. The little roe, in its 
fright, hid behind a tree, and listened, trembling. The 
hunter with his gun stepped up, lifted the body of the deer, 
threw it over his shoulder, and then walked fast away. 

The roe sees him go, follows him shyly through the wood, 
then a little way on the open field, and at last stands still. 
Two birds of prey, hungry, and on the watch, spy out the 
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roe, and fly down to attack it. Swiftly it runs away, reaches 
the wood, and falls to the earth breathless. 

All at once the voices of children are heard. “ Oh, look, 
look! what is this here ? A dead roe ? Poor little thing! 
No, it is not dead: it breathes. See, it tries to lift its head. 
Poor, dear little roe ! Do not fear. We will not hurt you. 
We will lead'you home, and take good care of you.” 

The children had been picking berries on the border of 
the wood. Ruth, the eldest of the girls, tied her handker¬ 
chief around the roe’s neck; and then she and her brother 
John led the little roe slowly home. 

What a time there was, to be sure, when they led it into 
the yard! How the barnyard people stood around and 
stared! The old cat crept along the bench, and mewed. 
The geese put out their long necks, and cackled. The 
rooster cried, “ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ” Spitz, the good dog, 
looked as if he was saying, “ You poor little thing! I’m 
sorry for you.” Even the rabbit came to see the stranger; 
and the pig grunted, as if to ask, “ What is it all about ? ” 

The little roe was somewhat frightened ; though they all 
treated it well. The children patted it on the head, and 
said, “Don’t tremble so, little roe! We shall do you no 
harm. Spitz is a good dog, and will not hurt you. Bounce, 
the cat, is good too; and the geese and the hens and the 
rabbit and the pig are all good. So why should you 
fear?” 

So the little roe was kept in the yard; and all grew quite 
fond of it. The rabbit would play with it; the old brown 
cow in the bam loved to have it near her; and an old tame 
raven, black as a coal, and whose name was Korax, used to 
defend the roe when it was in danger; for, whenever the 
neighbor’s terrier sneaked into the yard, Korax would fly at 
him, and drive him off, and then run up to the roe, and flap 
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her wings, as if to say, “ Did you see how I made the beggar 
run ? ” 

One bright summer day, the children went out to carry 
their father his dinner; for he was at work mowing near 
the border of the wood. Spitz and the roe, no longer little, 
went with them. Spitz jumped before, and barked proudly, 
as if he thought he was the chief of the party. The children 
found their father, and gave him his dinner 

After that, they went to look for berries: Spitz followed 
them ; and the roe lay down among the bushes. Then, all at 
once, — hush! out of the woods stepped another roe, a wild 
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one, and pricked up its ears at the sight of the tame roe. 
The two were soon friends; and, when the children came 
back, the tame roe went up to them, looked around as if 
taking leave of them, and then sprang after his companion 
into the woods. 

The children were sorry at first; but their father told 
them the tame roe was now old enough to take care of 
itself; that it was well it had gone into the woods, for it 
would be happier there. 

Summer went by ; autumn came with its harvests, then 
winter with its ice and snow, and then the budding spring, 
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till at last summer, with its warm days and its green 
pastures, gladdened the earth once more. 

Then it happened that one day, when the children’s 
father was going with his two horses into the forest after 
wood, he saw the roe with its mate and two little roes. 
They stood under a tree, and the tame roe looked out as if 
she remembered the children’s father very well, and would, 
like to send them a message of love, if she could speak. 

The children are hoping, that some bright summer day, 
when they go to the wood to pick berries, they shall see 
their old friend, the roe, and her two young ones. 

Doha Burnridk. 
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“NOT MY FAULT.” 


One day, a hare was on top of a high hill. In mere play, 
for he was gay and young, he kicked a small stone down 
the hill. Then he ran off, to leap and bound through the 
wood. 

As the small stone fell, it hit a large stone, which moved 
too, and rolled down as well. And this large stone, as it 
went on, struck a rock which lay on the side of the hill. 
The rock was not firm, and a small thing could move 
it. The stone struck it just at the base; and the rock 
shook and moved, and at last fell from its place. It fell 
in the midst of a deep stream which ran through the fields, 
with a bank on each side. 

There the rock stood in the midst of the stream. Day 
by day, the mud and sticks that came down with the 
stream were stopped by the rock, till they made quite a 
high bank. At last, the stream was dammed up, and could 
not get on. Its course was choked by the rock, and by the 
dam made by the mud and sticks. 

But the stream could not stay still. It rose, and it rose, 
till it reached the top of the dam. Then, with a great roar, 
it burst on its way, and rushed all down the vale. 

There was a great flood. All the things that were in the 
vale were forced to flee for their lives. But it was no use. 
They had not time, and they all lost their lives in the flood. 

That day, the hare was once more on the top of the hill. 
His eyes filled with tears when he saw the flood. “ Poor 
things, poor things! ” he said: “ I cannot bear the sight. 
How sad this loss of life is! It breaks my heart to see it. 
I am glad I had nothing to do with it. If, through my 
fault, so much pain and woe had come on the world, I 
should die of grief. author of ■* dick and i.** 
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Little Miss Dignity rides in her coach: 
Take off your hat when you see it approach! 
Little Miss Dignity, with her wee muff, 

Little she cares, though the air is quite rougl 
See her wee footman there, walking behind; 
He’s her big brother, so loving and kind; 
That is her dolly who rides by her side: 

Just clear the way when they go out to ride! 


Little Miss Dignity whirls down the street: 
Every one cries out, “ My! Isn’t she sweet! ” 
Little Miss Dignity, calm and serene, 

Hears all they say, with the air of a queen. 

Papa is coming! her eyes, oh, how bright! 

Papa is coming! she crows with delight. 

He stops her wee carriage upon the highway, 
And robs her of twenty sweet kisses a day. 

108 George Cooper. 
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“THAT IS MY PLACE.” 


In an old yew-tree lived a wren. She had built her 
nest there for two or three years, on the same bough. The 
third year, when she came to build her nest, she saw a 
young wren on what she called her bough. 

“ What are you here for ? ” said the old wren; for she 
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“THAT IS MY PLACE." 


saw that the young wren had some moss in her beak as if 
she meant to build her nest. 

“ I am here to build my nest,” said the young wren in 
a pert voice. 

“ You must not: that is my place! ” said the old wren. 

“ It is not: it is mine! ” cried the young one. “ I was 
here first this spring. You are but just come, and see what 
I have done! ” And she showed some moss twined in the 
twigs of the bough. 

“ I don’t care : it is my place ! ” said the old wren. “ I 
had this tree first. I have had it two years ; and now, when 
I come back, I find you here.” 

“And here I mean to stay. First come, first served,” 
said the young wren. 

“ That is what I say,” said the old wren, in a rage. 

“ And that is what I say,” said the young one. 

The old wren gave the young one a peck, and tried to 
tear the moss off the twigs. The young one flew at her, 
and they had a great fight. Each one cried out, “ It is my 
place ! ” “ No: it is mine!” “I was here first!” “No, I 

was.” 

“ What is all this ? ” said an old cat, who lay near in the 
sun. “ What a noise! I must go and see what is up.” So 
she went, and she heard what the two birds said. 

They were in far too much of a rage to see her. But, 
all at once, they heard a great fierce voice close to them, 
which said, “ You cannot both have the place.” And she 
caught them, each in one of her front-paws. “ It is not 
yours,” she said to the old wren. “ You were too late this 
year. You are a cross bird, and you fight. I cannot let 
you live.” 

And she ate her up. 

“ And it is not yours,” she said to the young one. “ The 
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old wren had it last year, you know. You have not been 
at all fair. I cannot let you live.” 

So she ate her up too. 

Then the cat went down the tree, and lay in the sun. 

“ There is an end of that,” said she. 

Author of Dick and I.” 

WAKE! 

“ Wake!” says the sunshine, “ ’tis time to get up! 

Wake, pretty daisy, and sweet buttercup; 

Why, you’ve been sleeping the whole winter long, — 
Hark! don’t you hear ? that’s the bluebird’s first song.” 

“ Wake!” says the squirrel, “ the snow is all past, 

Now we can peep through our windows, at last.” 

“ Wake! ” says the turtle, “ my good brother mole, 

Come let us dig ourselves out of this hole! ” 

“ Wake! ” call the streamlets, “ we’ve lain here so still, 
Now we must all go to work with a will.” 

“ Wake!” sings the warm breeze, “and you, willow-tree, 
Put on your robe, in a twinkling, for me.” 

“ Wake! ” breathes the air from the blue vault above, 

i 

“ Wake! for the world is all beauty and love. 

Wake, little children, so merry and dear, 

What were the spring-time if you were not here ? ” 

George Cooper. 
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A GRAND TURN-OUT. 


Clear the way for the prince and his sister! They are 
taking a drive. See that bold out-rider, who goes before 
them on his horse! How he flourishes his whip! See the 
beautiful nosegay which the princess has in her hand; also 
that which the prince wears in his button-hole. 

How people will stare as they go through the streets! 
Hurrah for the prince! Hurrah for the princess! Did 
you ever see such a gay turn-out ? 

See that footman holding the umbrella over their heads, 
so that the sun shall not beat on them too warmly. See 
that little girl kneeling beside the princess. Even Carlo, 
the dog, looks up and admires. 

The two lady-dolls are brought out to see the grand 
show. Their names are Aldabella and Marcellina. They 
are near relations of the Duchess of Kindergarten, and are 
so proud that they will not look at common folks. 

Where are they going—the prince and the princess? 
Well, I think they must be merely going out for an airing 
in the park. Perhaps they will make a call on the Duchess 
of Kindergarten. She is very fond of young people, and 
has a fine garden, well stocked with flowers. The Duchess 
takes “ The Nursery,” and has all the volumes beautifully 
bound. 

“ That’s not a prince! That’s not a princess! ” cries 
Tommy, looking out from behind an opening in the cur¬ 
tain ; “ that’s our John, and that’s our Julia.” 

“ Oh, you hold your tongue, Tommy,” says the bold out¬ 
rider ; “ if we choose to turn them into a prince and princess, 
haven’t we a right to ? Isn’t this a free country, I would 

like to know ? ” AufBID SELwra . 
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CEDAR DELL. 


Don’t you think it a pretty name ? If you should go 
there, you would find it one of the prettiest spots you ever 
saw. It is in the midst of fragrant cedar-groves, with little 
nooks for cottages, where a bright river turns around the 
hills, and sparkles under the trees. I have spent many 
happy hours there. 

The cottage I would show you stands upon a wooded 
bluff, and peeps over the sweetest landscape. You follow 
a winding path, through the rustling leaves, to reach the 
entrance. This is the home of Harry and Mary and little 
Donald. 

Frolic lives there too. He is a black dog, with soft ears, 
and kind, handsome eyes. He scampers with them down 
hill to the pond which you see gleaming through the trees. 
To-day the pond is a thick sheet of ice, and boys and girls 
are skating upon it. 

If we go around the southern land-side, we can climb the 
bank of a great crag, that rises out of the pond, many feet 
in height, covered with shrubs and mosses and dark-green 
winter-ferns. The water-side of the crag is steep and bleak 
and bare. 

The old rock is ice-bound now. Frolic and I scramble to 
its top, and look far down upon the gay crowd of skaters. 
We can see their pretty red caps, and flying feet, and 
waving hands, and Frolic barks himself almost wild. 

Close by, round and round and round, turns a busy old 
mill-wheel. There is the dam, flashing in the sunshine; 
and a foam of white froth rushes down the race-way. 
Under the little bridge is tossed a torrent of brown water 
with a pleasant sound. Wild roses grow about it in sum¬ 
mer, and their cups are sprinkled with flying drops. 
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Very soon, Harry and Mary and Donald and Frolic and 
I will follow the broad road by the open mill door, over the 
great hill, and go into the warm woods. What do you 
think we shall find under the soft trees and last year’s 
leaves? Beautiful clusters of clinging Mayflowers, white 
and pink, stealing from their winter shelter of forest-leaves. 

We will gently gather the mossy vines, tufted with 
fragrant blossoms. Frolic shall carry the basket home in 
his mouth; and Mary shall lay the trailing stems of the 
sweet flowers in a shallow glass dish, among sprays of wood- 
moss, and winter-green leaves and berries. Then she shall 
place them in the sunny window, and give them fresh water 
every morning; and new buds will open for many days. 

S. P. Bartlett. 


THE STORK. 


The stork is a remarkable bird. Here you have a picture 
of one. The scene is in Germany; for the stork lives in the 
marshes and low grounds, where it can find plenty of frogs 
and small fishes: on these it feeds. 

The stork is a welcome bird wherever it visits; for it is 
useful in destroying the noxious reptiles that might do 
harm. The white stork approaches the dwellings of man 
without fear. In Holland and Germany, the stork is so 
well treated, that it returns every year to the nest where 
it was bom. 

It gets to be quite tame. In the picture you see a stork 
standing beside the children, as if it were one of the family. 
But the children seem to be attending more to the baby 
than to the stork. Even Jump, the little dog, wants to get 
a good look at baby. The-poor stork must feel slighted. 
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On the steeple, on the turret, on the false chimney that 
the Hollander erects for the site of the neBt, in the box, 
or on the platform which the German has placed for its use, 
the stork returns, Bpring after spring, and makes a clatter¬ 
ing noise with its bill, as much as to say, “ Look, look! 
we’ve all come back ! ” 

The winter is passed by the stork in the more genial 



climate of Asia, and in the northern part of Africa, Egypt 
especially. Those who have seen these birds in the act of 
migrating speak of their numbers as very large. 

When Dr. Shaw was journeying over Mount Carmel, he 
saw the annual migration of those storks which had quitted 
Egypt; and he states that each of these flocks was half a 
mile in breadth, and occupied three hours in passing over. 

Uncle Chabl.es. 
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BOB AND JACK. 

Our old gray horse Bob is so 
good, that, when I tell Jack to 
hold him, Bob seems to know 
what I want, and will stand still 
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BOB AND JACK. 


while Jack takes the rope in 
his mouth, and holds on. Jack 
is a dog, and can do almost 
any thing but speak. 

Once I told Jack to lead 
Bob to water, and Jack did it 
in very fine style. When Bob 
kicked up in fun, Jack barked, 
but did not drop the rope; and 
at last Bob stopped his fun. 

Bob is so good, that he lets 
children come around in his 
stall, where he is quite careful 
not to hurt them. Not many 
horses will let you do this: so 
take care and keep out of their 
way till you are old enough to 
judge. a. r c. 
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A BIRD AT SCHOOL. 

We were all at school one pleasant morning last October. 
It was so warm and pleasant, that all the windows were 
open. The maple-trees, near by, were gay with red and 
yellow leaves. 

The children were saying their morning prayer, “ Our 
Father, who art in Heaven,” with their heads down upon 
their desks, and their eyes closed. When they had said, 
“ Amen,” the teacher touched a little bell, and all the heads 
were raised. 

Then what do you think the children saw? Why, a 
beautiful little bird, slowly flying about the room. He 
settled down, as if he was tired, on a long seat at the back 
part of the room. The children kept saying, “ oh! oh! ” 
very softly, and seemed ready to spring out of their seats. 
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TRO TTY’S ALMANAC. 


Then the teacher walked slowly to the back part of the 
room, and took up the little bird on her handkerchief. He 
did not try to get away, but sat still, slowly winking his 
bright black eyes. 

The teacher let all the children look at him. He had 
black and slate-colored feathers, all dotted with white, and 
a long, slender black bill, like a humming-bird. 

When they had all seen him, the teacher put him down 
with great care on the window-sill. He sat there, very 
still, about ten minutes; and then he spread his wings, and 
flew away. The children were so pleased with their little 
visitor, that they wanted this story put in “ The Nursery.” 

h. w. 


TROTTY’S ALMANAC. 

Monday to wash all the dolly’s clothes, 

Lots to be done, as you may suppose. 

Tuesday to iron, and put away: 

That takes a body the livelong day. 

Wednesday to darn, and to fix and mend,— 
Plenty of sewing, you may depend. 

Thursday, if shiny, we visiting go: 

Then we are dressed in our best, you know. 

Friday—oh! then we go out to shop: 

Once you get out, it is hard to stop. 

Saturday, polish and scrub and bake; 

Tired out; hardly can keep awake. 
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Sunday — oh! that day, of all, is the best: 

Glad when it’s here, for we take our rest. 

Fifty-two weeks to make up the year; 

But all the year round to love every one here. 

George Cooper. 
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THE STORY I TOLD MAUD. 


“ Oh, I’m so tired, I don’t know what to do! ” 

This is what Sister Pepilla (that means me) heard, as she 
entered the nursery one stormy day. The big drops of 
rain beat against the window; and Maud said that they 
seemed to hit her right in the face, as if they were angry 
with her. Poor mamma had a headache, and Maud had 
been quiet more than an hour; but now, when she saw me 
enter the room, she bent forward, and said in a funny little 
whisper, “ Oh, I’m so, so tired, I don’t know what to do! 
0 sister, please tell me a story! ” 

So I took the patient little girl in my arms, and brought 
her into my room up stairs. She was only five years old, 
you must know; and to be almost perfectly still for an hour, 
playing with her doll, and “ talking inside of herself,'' so as 
to make no noise, was a great thing for such a wee mite — 
don’t you think so ? 

After thinking a moment, I called to mind a funny thing 
that I saw on a Staten-Island boat, one day. “Well, 
Maud,” said I, “ last week, as I was coming home in the 
boat, I saw a boy holding in his arms something rolled up 
in a blue cloth. I wondered what it could be that he was 
carrying so carefully. He soon began walking up and 
down the deck; and I saw it was a pretty little hen, quite 
black, and as tame as could be. 

The boy seemed very proud of his pet; and, when he 
saw that I seemed to be interested in it, he brought it up to 
show me. “ Now, Speckle,” said the boy, “ tell the lady if 
you love me.” The hen bowed its little head, like this, 
and then poked its beak up, and touched the lips of the 

boy. That was for a kiss. But, at the same time, sly Mrs. 
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Speckle got a piece of nice yellow corn, which was hidden 
inside the boy’s mouth. 

After she had eaten it, the boy said, “ Shake hands with 
the lady, Speckle.” Up went the five little claws, tight 
around my finger. That was for a good hand-shake. And 
then we saw Mrs. Speckle with quite a lot of corn, eating 
as fast as she could. 

“ I am going to teach her lots of things, miss,” said the 
boy. “ She is a very smart hen; but it takes quite a long 
time to make her do her tricks well.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “ I think she is quite wonderful. You 
must be a very patient boy, and she a very clever hen.” 

By this time, the boat had stopped, and every one was 
hurrying off: so I went with the rest, and I have not seen 
the two friends since. 

“ Is that all ? ” sighed Maud. 
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THE STORY I TOLD MAUD. 


“ Why, yes, you little witch ! ” said I. “ Is not that 
enough ? ” 

“ Only tell me one more story; and then I won’t ask 
again. Please, sister dear.” 

Could anybody resist such a teasing little pet ? “ Do you 
know,” said I, “ that there is a dear little Spitz dog up 
stairs, and a funny little monkey, and that, when they go 
out, the monkey rides on the dog’s back ? It is the cun- 
ningest sight in the world.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Maud, “ can’t I go and see them ? ”. 

Just then the lunch-bell rang; so that stopped the story 
for that day. In the afternoon, I went with Maud to pay 
a visit to the dog and the monkey. Some other time, I 
will tell you more about them. SlBTKB . . 




MEASURING THE CHILDREN. 


Every New-Year’s Day, papa brings out three long sticks 
to measure us children by. He places each of us against 
the wall, and then marks exactly how high our heads reach. 
We have just been measured; and I find I have grown 
nearly three inches, and my sister Nelly has grown just as 
much as I have. Albert, who is nearly a man, has grown 
less than one inch during the year. 

Now, three inches does not seem much to grow in a whole 
year; but when papa shows me the marks on the stick, 
which he has made year after year, as he measured our 
height, and I see how small I was when he first began, I 
think it will not be many more years, before I shall be as 
tall as my mother. 

Pape, says he will keep on measuring our heights on the 
same stick every year till we stop growing; and then he will 
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MR. PHILIP’S SUMMER VISITORS. 


give us our measuring-rods, and we must keep them to 
remember the days of our childhood. 

Uncle John has been making a collection of different 
kinds of wood. He saws off a piece of a tree, and makes 
the cut end very smooth; and then we can count how 
many rings of growth there are on it. We find that some 
of the rings are not half so large as others. Papa says this 
is because in some seasons there is little rain, and trees 
grow but slowly. 

I do not believe rain has any thing to do with our grow¬ 
ing ; but I could not help thinking that the sticks which 
were used to measure us children, would look, by and by, 
very much like the rings which mark the age of the trees; 
some years showing a larger growth, and others less. 

I wonder how much the children who read “ The Nur¬ 
sery ” will grow during this year. I wonder how many of 
them know their own height. Aliob h . 


MR. PHILIP’S SUMMER VISITORS. 


Mr. Philip lives in a large house in the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania. He is a large man and has a large farm; and, 
what is better still, he has a large heart. He loves all 
children, and all children love him; for he is always doing 
kind things. It seems to be his delight to make all living 
creatures happy. 

Nearly forty years ago, some purple martins chose his 
grounds for their summer resort; and never since have they 
failed to be present at the opening of the season. Twenty 
boxes now hang up for their use under the sunny eaves of 
the south wing of Mr. Philip’s house; and he says he must 
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put up more of them next year. As this bird usually has 
a brood of four, these snug houses now hold one hundred 
and twenty occupants. 

Their clatter and chirping begin at daybreak, and lasts 
for a couple of hours; some of them, all the while, flying and 
wheeling, and dodging and doubling, and wrestling in the 
air, as if at “hide-and-seek,” 
after a fashion of their own, 
which it is just fun to see. 

They are quite tame; and, 
every day, some of them very 
boldly perch on the window¬ 
sills. 

The other night, they had 
great trouble about getting to 
bed. Some of the little ones 
were caught napping in the 
wrong boxes; and indignant 
papas and mammas hustled 
about, and scolded and pitched 
and pulled and twitched the 
stupid, sleepy little things into 
their own places. You should 
have seen the crazy flutter there was! 

And what did Mr. Philip do? Why, he smiled, and 
explained it all to us; so that we almost wished that we 
were as sure as he of having such noisy summer friends, — 
friends who rush in and settle themselves without saying 
so much as “ By your leave,” and who pay their rent in 
notes better than greenbacks; but how should we like, some 
bright morning, to find they had stolen away in the night 
without even a good-by chirp? That’s what the purple 
martin families do every fall. Ma . Pbbb iwikkl«. 
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FROGS AT SCHOOL 


Words by Gao. Cooper. 

Music by T. Cramptox. 


L. TVen - ty frog - gie* went to school, Down beside a rush - y pool; 

2. Mas - ter Bull - frog,grave and stem, Called the class - es in their turn 

3. Twen - ty frog - gies grew up fast; Bull-frogs they became at last; 
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PUNCH AND JUDY. 


f l IE other day, as I sat at the dinner-table, I said 
to the folks, “ I saw Punch and Judy to-day.” 

“Who is Punch, and who is Judy?” asked 
my little five-year-old Dora. 

“ Punch is an ugly old fellow, with a hooked 
nose, and a hump on his back; and Judy is his wife,” said I. 

“ Is Judy handsome ? ” asked Dora. 

. “ Judy is hardly handsome,” I replied: “ indeed, she is 
not good looking. Her mouth is very large; and she wears 
an old cap, not at all in the fashion.” 

“ Where did you see Punch and Judy ? ” continued Dora. 
“I saw them on Boston Common,” answered I. “They 
have but lately arrived from England. I saw them in a 
sort of box.” 

“ Why do they keep them in a box ? ” asked my little 
questioner. 

“ You Bhall hear all about it, Dora dear,” said I. “ You 
must know, that, many hundred years ago, there lived near 
the city of Naples, in Italy, a peasant whose name was 
Puccio d’Aniello.” 

“ What a queer name! ” interrupted Dora. 

“ He was such a funny man, that a company of strolling 
actors asked him to join them, which he did; and he became 
quite famous as a clown. When he died, another took his 
name, softened into Polcenella, and, by the help of a mask, 
kept up the look and manner of the droll peasant. Soon 
his tricks became so popular, that little figures to represent 
him were made; and shows were given in a sort of box 
without a cover, set on end. In England he was called 
Punchinello, or Punch; and his wife, whom he used to beat 
badly at times, was called Judy.” 
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“ What a bad man, to beat his wife! ” said little Dora. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ Punch is not a model man ; but he is 
very funny. I think he would make you laugh.” 

“ May I go and see him, some day ? ” asked Dora. 

“ Yes: if your mother has no objection,” said I. “ Punch 
is not much known yet in America, but he is a famous 
character in Europe; and in the large cities there are few 
children of your age who have not seen him.” 

“We will certainly go and see Punch and Judy,” con¬ 
cluded little Dora. Dk0U[ H o*aok. 

THE BUTTERFLY. 

1 once knew two little girls, 
whose names were Ada and Abbie. 

Their father used to tell them a 
great many things about the birds 
and plants and insects which they 
saw about their home; and in this 
way they had learned many things 
which most children of their age 
do not know. 

They learned, also, to observe 
for themselves; and they were 
never happier than when they 
had made some new discovery to tell their papa. 

One rainy day in the spring, when Abbie was four years 
old, and Ada two or three years older, their father brought 
into the house a curious looking thing which he had found 
in some corner of the yard. Ada tried to guess what it 
was, but could not. 

At last her father told them that it was the house that a 
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caterpillar had built to live in while his wings were grow¬ 
ing. He had told them before, what most of you probably 
know, that the caterpillar, when its season is past, hides 
away for a time, and then comes out into the world again as 
a butterfly. 

“ This chrysalis, as it is called,” he said, “ is somewhat 
different from any I ever saw before, and I will put it where 
you can look at it often, and see what it will come to.” 

So he hung it in an empty room; and the children went 
many times a day to see if the butterfly had come out. 

At last, one beautiful day near the close of spring, they 
found that something had happened to their chrysalis; and, 
on looking around the room, they found in one corner of the 
window a large butterfly. It was as much of a wonder to 
the rest of the family as to the children, its wings were so 
large, and so brilliantly colored in varying shades of yellow 
and blue and crimson and purple. 

The children were so anxious to keep the butterfly, that 
their father arranged the window with a screen, so as to let 
in the fresh air; and they brought in a dish of flowers, and 
other things which they fancied the butterfly might like. 

The next morning, they invited many of their friends in 
to see their new pet, and every one admired it much. But 
before noon the butterfly began to droop; and, when their 
father came home, he said that it would not live long if they 
kept it there. This was a great trial to the children. But 
they were sensible little girls, and they finally concluded to 
let it go. 

So they carried the butterfly out, put it on some flowers 
in the garden, and stood near to watch it. For a long time, 
it did not move at all; then its wings began to tremble a 
little ; and at last, with a sudden movement, it flew upwards, 
—■ up over the house, and away out of sight. M . c . c . 
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CHAMPION’S DEFEAT. 


One pleasant August evening, Willie, Bessie, and I were 
sitting on the doorsteps, when suddenly Willie called out, 
“ There’s Champ coming down the hill.” 

* Champ is the old white horse that belongs to the Nortons. 
“ Let’s play battle, and chase him home,” said I. “ But first 
we must be armed.” 

“I know where there are some grand corn-stalks for 
guns,” said Bessie. So, after getting a large one for me, 
a smaller one for Willie, and a tiny one for Bessie, we 
prepared for the conflict. 

“ Now, I will be captain, and you two must obey my 
commands. Shoulder arms! Forward, march! Now strike 
up Mulligan Guards.” 

As soon as we were within a few rods of old Champ, I 
called, “ Halt! Now, children, walk as quietly as you can 
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till I say, ‘ Ready 1 ’ then charge, and chase the enemy up 
the hill.” 

Champ was quietly grazing, with his back towards us, 
not dreaming that a company of light-infantry was march¬ 
ing upon him in battle array. When we were as near his 
heels as I thought it was safe to go, the command was 
given, and with a fierce shout, our small army charged. 
It was a complete surprise. 

Champ almost flew up the hill. We chased him nearly a 
quarter of a mile, and then, with one shout of victory for 
ourselves, and one of derision for Champ, we took hold of 
hands and ran home. Katharine h. sdute. 

u OSO foe 


FUNNY. 


She’s a funny little creature, 
With a funny little face, 

That commonly is twisted 
In a comical grimace ; 

She has funny little fingers; 

And funny little toes, 

But the funniest thing about her 
Is-her funny little nose. 

She tells a funny story 
In a very funny way: 

It is fun to see her study : 

It is fun to see her play. 
There’s not another like her 
In this country, I suppose: 
She’s a precious little darling, 
With a funny little nose. 


When something very jolly 
Has happened, we can trace 
The smiles that snap and sparkle 
All around her bonny face ; 
And when, at night, her eyelids 
O’er the violet blossoms close, 
The funniest look still lingers 
On that funny little nose. 

She’s really good and clever, 

Is this funny little tyke ; 

Just such a charming creature 
As you couldn’t help but like. 
And every day, as taller 
And more lady like she grows, 
She wishes that she hadn’t 
Such a funny little nose. 

Josephike Pollarp. 
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THE DAPISTGT BEAR 

Johnnie and Robert had been fishing from the wharf one 
summer afternoon, and were going home with their poles 
over their shoulders, when, turning a comer, they saw a 
crov/d gathered a little way up the street. 

“ What’s all that ? ” said Johnnie. “ We will run and 
see,” answered Robert; and they started off on a brisk trot 
toward the place. 

In the midst of a group of big folks and little folks, boys 
and girls, they saw a curious head peering above them all, 
and slowly moving around. 

“ It is a bear! ” said Johnnie; “ and he is standing on his 
hind-feet.” “ Yes,” answered Robert; “ and he is dancing. 
See! his keeper has hold of a chain fastened to his ankle. 
What a queer bear he is! almost red.” — “Yes,” said a 
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THE DANCING BEAR. 


gentleman who overheard the remark, “ that is a cinnamon 
bear from California.” 

The little dark man who had charge of the bear now 
began to sing, in a dancing style, “ A-ha-ha, a-ha-ha, a-ha- 
ha 1 ” and the great creature moved about in a circle, imi¬ 
tating the waltz in his bearish way, and keeping time to the 
singing, while John, Robert, and a dozen more children, 
looked at him with open eyes and mouths. 

When the waltz was over, the bear stopped, and leaned on 
the top of a staff held out to him by his keeper. He seemed 
tired; but, on a sign from the dark man, he held out his 
shaggy fore-paw to him, as a dog would, to be shaken; and 
then leaned forward, bent his head, and gave his master a 
bear-kiss on each cheek. 

Then all the boys shouted, “ Hurrah! ” and little Tina, 
^yho stood near Johnnie, covered her face with both hands, 
aslfTEfl-sftf cheTbear would come and kiss her. 

To end the show, the bear passed around a box for 
money. Johnnie gave Tina a cent to pat in; and she, 
not daring to look at the bear while he was so near, turned 
her face away, stretched out her plump hand, and dropped 
in the cent. 

After this, the bear was allowed to rest on his four paws, 
and walk around; and then he showed his joy by rolling 
over and over on the ground, shaking his shaggy skin, and 
raising a cloud of dust, which made the children scatter. 

Robert and John waited till the show was over, and then 
kept on their way home. They had a good deal of talk 
about bears as they went along, with their fishing-poles 
on their shoulders; and John said he thought the sight of 
the dancing-bear was even better fun than going a-fishing. 
“ Yes,” said Robert, “ and if we haven't any fish to take 
home, we shall have a good story to tell.” Rhoda e*o*t. 
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“WHAT IS THAT TO ME?” 

A dog once set out to go through the world, and see all 
that was to be seen. He had been spoiled in his young 
days; so that he did not care for the pains of others, so long 
as he was safe and well himself. 

One day, as he went through a field, he heard a sad cry, 
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“WHAT IS THAT TO ME?" 


and, looking round, saw a sheep in a stream. “ Help me, oh, 
help! or I shall be drowned,” she cried. 

The dog could have pulled her out, for he was strong, 
and could swim well. But to her cry he said, “ What is that 
tome?” and went on. 

The sheep was not drowned; for the stream took her 
down to a place where the bank was low, and she could get 
out: but she owed the dog no thanks for that. 

He went on till he thought he must find some food, and 
just then he caught sight of a cat in the yard of a house 
near by. The cat had a pan of milk, which she seemed to 
like; for she purred as she lapped it. 

“ Hi there! ” cried the dog: “ I want that milk.” 

The cat arched her back, and growled, but said not a 
word. She thought the dog would not come in; but he did, 
and with a snarl, showing his great teeth, drove her from 
the pan. 

“ Oh, do not take it all, pray! ” cried the cat: “ it is all 
,1 shall have. I do not have milk more than once a day.” 

“ What is that to me ? I don’t care,” said the dog. And 
he drank it all up, and went on, well pleased. 

Day after day, he was the same. He would not help a 
poor cow that had got shut out of her field, though he 
knew of a gap in the hedge by which she could have got 
back. He would not take the pains to point out the way 
to the old oak in the wood, when a young bird who had 
strayed too far from her nest asked him. To each and all 
he would say, “ What is that to me ? I don’t care.” 

At last he came to a great wood. He was tired, and soon 
went to sleep. In his sleep he dreamed, that, all at once, a 
great wolf came out of the wood, and seized hold of him. 
“ Save me! save me! ” he cried. 

“ Why should I save you ? ” said the wolf, with a fierce 
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“WHAT IS THAT TO MB?" 

gleam in his eye. “ Is there one who would say a good 
word for you ? ” 

At this speech, the sheep who had once asked the dog to 
help her came out of the wood. 

“ I have a word to say,” she said ; “ but it is not a good 
word. This dog would not help me when I was in trouble. 
If you tell me you must kill him, I say, as he once said, 
‘ What is that to me ? ’ ” 

“ Oh! ” groaned the poor dog. “ Is there no one who 
will say a kind word ? ” 

Then came the cat. “ I do not care if you kill him,” said 
she: “ what is that to me ? He did not care for me in my 
want.” 

The cow came next. “ Do as you like,” said she: “ If he 
comes to grief, what is that to me ? There was never any 
pity in his heart for those he saw suffer.” 

And then came a whole crowd of beasts and birds; and 
they stood round, and cried, with one voice, “ Do as you will 
with him. Kill him, if you like. What is that to us ? ” 

The dog’s fear in his dream was so great that he woke. 
How great was his joy to find that no wolf was near! 

“ But it might have been true! ” he thought. “ I will 
not go through life as I have done ; and I will not say of 
those who live in the same world with me, that their joy or 
grief is nought to me. I find it ought to be a good deal 
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At the top of the tree, 

On the birthday of spring, 

Who so happy as we 

Young birds on the wing ? 

We watch the glad sun 
As it rises so bright; 

And we sing, every one, 

To show our delight. 

How we twitter and call! 
How we flutter and woo! 

You would think that we all 
Had got tipsy on dew. 

Oh, no! ’tis the mirth 
That the spring-time has 
given; 

’Tis the beauty of earth, 

The kindness of heaven. 

So, awake, children, dear, 
From slumber awake: 

Our songs you must hear, 
Our rapture partake. 

These bright morning hours, 
Though sweet, do not cloy: 

Birds, children, and flowers, 
Must wake and enjoy. 

Emily Ca&teb. 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


Allan was left an orphan, at an early age, in the great 
city of London. He fell into the hands of a man who 
made a chimney-sweeper of him. In spite of hard work 
and bad treatment, the little fellow tried to be content. 

He was quite fond of pictures. He had a picture of a 
soldier on horseback, which he valued very much. He had 
paid a penny for it. He used to look in at windows when 
he got a chance, and admire the fine paintings that were 
hung against the walls. 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


One day, he went with his master to the house of Mrs. 
Draper, a widow, to sweep her chimneys. Being left alone 
in a room, he was tempted to look at a painting which 
rested on the floor with its front against the wall; but, as 
he gently moved it, it fell down. 

In rushed the servant-maid, and began to scold him. A 
piece of the gilt frame had been broken. Mrs. Draper was 
called in ; and poor Allan stood a culprit before her. He 
was so sorry that he could not keep back his tears. He knew 
his master would beat him. Mrs. Draper said, “ You have 
injured my property: can you pay me for the damage you 
have done ? ” 

“ How much will it be ? ” asked the poor little chimney¬ 
sweeper. 

“Well, I think that three shillings would pay me,” said 
Mrs. Draper. 

“ Give me time, and I will pay you,” said Allan. 

“ I will trust you,” said the lady. “ I shall not tell your 
master what you have done.” 

It was hard work for Allan to get together three shillings. 
But he had a few hours of leisure during the week, and then 
he would watch and see if anybody wanted a horse held, or 
an errand done. At the end of two months, he counted up 
his gains, and found he had just three shillings in coppers. 

He went to a shop to get a man to give him silver for it; 
but, as the man laid down the money, Allan’s master, who 
was not a good man, came along, and seeing Allan about to 
take up the silver, seized it himself, and cried out: “ Hi, 
you little rascal! What business have you with that ? Off 
with you, or you’ll catch it.” 

Allan pleaded that the money was his, and that he wanted 
it to pay a debt; but it was of no use. Sick at heart, he 
turned away; but seeing a man who wanted a horse held. 
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he offered his services, and the man gave him a sixpence. 
Thus encouraged, the lad resolved once more to lay up 
three shillings. 

But he fell sick with a fever before he had quite earned 
the sum. One day his master was called again to Mrs. 
Draper’s house to sweep a chimney, and Mrs. Draper asked, 
“ What has become of little Allan ? ” To which the man 
replied, “ Oh, he is shamming sick.” 

Mrs. Draper’s heart rebuked her, for she had merely 
meant to try the boy’s spirit, in asking him to pay for the 
slight damage he had done. She ordered her carriage, and 
drove off to the wretched abode where the poor lad lay. 
Here she learned all the facts, and found that he had been 
doing his best to keep his promise. 

She took Allan home with her in her carriage, had him 
carefully nursed till he was quite well, and then gave him a 
room in her house, and sent him to school. Allan showed 
himself worthy of all her goodness. Much to her delight, 
he became a great painter; and the engraving with which 
this story begins is a copy of one of his paintings. 

Ottilie Wildermuth. 



Ruins of Eltham Palace, near London, England. 
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“WHAT IS THAT TO YOU?” 


There was once a mule who lived in a large field. In 
the next field lived a horse and a cow and a young calf. 

The mule was a cross, bad mule, and the cow had told 
the calf not to talk to him. But the calf would go, day by 
day, to the side of the hedge, and talk to him all the same. 

Now, in the mule’s field, there was a pump. One day, 
the calf came to the side of the hedge, and said to the 
mule, “ What is the name of that thing in your field ? ” 

Now, to tell the truth, the mule did not know; but he 
did not like to say so. And so he said in a loud, fierce 
voice, “ What is that to you ? ” 

The calf was young and not very wise. She thought 
“ What is that to you ? ’’ must be the name of the pump. 

“ It is a long, grand name,” thought she. “ The horse 
and the cow do not know it, I am sure. I will show off to 
them how wise I am.” 

So she said, “ What is that to you ? ” nine or ten times, 
till she could say it quite fast and well, all in one word; and 
then she went up to the horse, and said, with her head 
high in the air, “ Do you know the name of that thing in 
the mule’s field ? ” 

“ No,” said the horse. “ I should like to know.” For he 
was not vain like the calf. “ Do you know ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said the calf, with her head still high in the air. 
“ Oh, yes! I know quite well.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” said the horse. 

“ What-is-that-to-you,” said the calf, with a grand air. 

“ Take that, you rude thing! ” said the horse; and he 
gave her such a kick that she fell down much hurt. 

The rest of the day she did not hold her head high at all. 
“ It was all the fault of the mule,” she said. 
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THE LITTLE RED MARKSMAN. 


Pe-wee is a small Indian boy who lives in Kansas. He 
is called the little Red Marksman, because he is so skilful 
with the bow and arrow. His home is in the woods. He 
eats and sleeps in a little shell-bark cabin, built on a high 
bluff that overhangs the River Marais-des-Cygnes. That 
name is a hard one for “ The Nursery ” folks, I fear. 

Pe-wee’s mother catches fish from the river with that 
long, hard name, while he sits on the rocky bluff above, 
and makes bows and arrows. Then his mother, loaded 
down with redhorse and catfish, rides into town to market, 
with Pe-wee perched upon the horse behind her, also loaded 
with his curious wares. 

The little boys and girls in the streets of Ottawa buy 
Pe-wee’s bows and arrows, paying him five cents for the 
largest ones, and only two cents for the smallest. When 
he has finished peddling, he begins his shooting-match,— 
scarcely a match, however; for no white boy can compete 
with him without getting beaten. 

Some one sets up a target, — an orange or a candy-ball, 
perhaps, — and Pe-wee fires at it, fifteen paces off. If his 
arrow hits the treasure, it is his. He likes best to aim at 
dimes wedged into a slender stick, which, being fastened 
in the ground, serves as a target-stand. On Saturdays, 
when the streets are full of farmers from the prairie, Pe-wee 
gets quite rich. Don’t you wish that you could see him, 
with his old red blanket hanging from his shoulders, and 
his funny top-knot stuck with feathers, shooting his arrows 
in the midst of the crowd ? 

A little girl named Clara lived in Ottawa last summer, 
who admired Pe-wee very much, and often used to take him 
home with her to dinner. He sat out on the chicken-coop, 
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and swallowed every thing she brought him, as swiftly as a 
starving puppy. 

One evening, when Clara went up to her chamber, she 
heard a heavy thump on the piazza-door. She opened it, 
and there stood Pe-wee, pale as a dusky Indian could be. 

“ Sick-ee,” he groaned, and tumbled headlong at her feet. 

Clara’s father was a doctor. The little girl ran down 
stairs, and cried, “ 0 papa, get your pill-box quick! I’m 
afraid Pe-wee is going to die.” The doctor went up stairs, 
and found that Pe-wee had fainted quite away. 

The cause of this was soon discovered. Both of Pe-wee’s 
old moccasins lay beside him, closely packed with fine-cut 
tobacco. There had been a picnic at Forest Park that day, 
and he had made a little fortune with his bow and arrow. 
He had spent it all upon tobacco, and had taken his first 
chewing-lesson. 
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BOSE. 


Pe-wee slept that night upon the piazza; and little Clara 
covered him with her pony’s blanket, and built over him a 
snug cottage with the clothes-basket. In the morning, she 
awoke, and found that he had gone, leaving the tobacco 
heaped up in one comer of the basket. Clara’s father used 
it to kill the worms upon his maple shade-trees; and that 
was the best thing that could have been done with it. 

Ottawa, Kansas. Theodora R. Jekness. 


ROSE. 

I laid a little baby 

In a cradle dark and deep, 

Where only God could watch her 
As she slept her quiet sleep. 

The lightning and the thunder 
Her slumber did not break; 

And I began to wonder 
If she ever meant to wake. 

One morning by her bedside 
I was standing, looking down, ' 

When a little face peeped up 
From the covering of brown. 

So tiny and so cunning, 

It seemed to say to me, 
“Good-morning to your highness! 

I am wide 3 wake, you see! ” 
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She grew up very stately, 

And she wore a dress 
of green; 

And of all the other maidens 
In the garden she was queen. 

Sometimes she wore a bonnet 
Of pink upon her head: 
Sometimes ’twas white or yellow; 
But more frequently ’twas red. 

You know her, and you love her, 
Just as I do, I suppose; 

And I hardly need to tell you 
That the baby’s name was Rose. 



Josephine Pollard. 


A TRUE STORY. 

One day my grandmother went to the pump to get some 
water, and having filled her pail, she noticed a great many 
small sticks floating in it. She did not know how to account 
for them. Every time she pumped water, out came sticks 
again. For a long time the matter remained a mystery ; but 
one day my grandfather saw a wren fly out of the pump. 

“ Now,’” thought he, “ I have got the rogue.” So he 
peeped into the pump, and found that the wren had been 
trying to build a nest in it, and at each pumping, the 
timbers of her house, if we may call them so, were shaken 
off into the water. w T . G . 
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THE NEW HORSE. 


“ I wish I had a horse!” said 
Charles. 

“Why, you have a horse,” 
said Henry, pointing to a little 
horse of wood on the floor. 

“Oh! but I want a live, gay 
horse,” said Charles. “ I want 
a horse that I can ride.” 

Henry took a string, made a 
bridle of it, and put it in his 
mouth, and then got down on 
all-fours, and began to neigh 
like a horse. 

“Whoa, whoa, whoa, sir!” 
cried Charles, as he took hold 
of the bridle. Then he got on 
his new horse’s back, waved his 
flag, and said, “ Now, get up! ” 
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The new horse was pretty 
good for a time: he trotted 
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THE NEW HORSE. 


around the room, and bore 
Charles safely; but soon the 
new horse began to get gay. 
He began to prance, and to 
rear, and to kick out with one 
of his hind-legs. 

“Whoa, sir! whoa!” cried 
Charles, trying to check him. 

But the new horse would not 
mind: he began to dance up 
and down, and to get very gay, 
and at last he threw off his 
rider, and ran away. 

Charles did not cry: he was 
not much hurt by his fall. He 
got a stick, caught hold of the 
bridle, and began to beat his 
new horse for acting so badly. 
After this, the new horse acted 
much better. 




HIPPITY-HOP. 

Hippity-hoppity-ho ! 

This way, that way, thus, and so: 

That’s the way the children go, — 
Hippity-hoppity-ho! 

Joe and Charley, Bell and Kate, 
Hippity-hopped down to the gate, 

Where they met a jolly mate, — 
Hippity-hoppity-ho! 

Charley hopped across the road, 

Just like any hopping-toad 
In the very funniest mode, — 
Hippity-hoppity-ho 1 
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“ Let us try a hopping race,” 

Quick said little laughing Grace; 

And all set off at a hopping pace,— 
Hippity-hoppity-ho! 

The boys thought sure they’d beat the girls, 
Bothered so with strings and curls: 

So put in some extra whirls, — 
Hippity-hoppity-ho! 

How it was 1 cannot tell, 

The race was won at last by Bell, 

Unless because the others fell,— 
Hippity-hoppity-ho! 

Charley fell, and bumped his nose; 

Grace and Katie tore their clothes; 

And all the hoppers stubbed their toes, — 
Hippity-hoppity-ho! 

£. y. Hill. 


RANGER. 

When I was a girl, I lived on a farm where there were 
a great many sheep. Ranger, a shepherd-dog, vised to take 
care of them. He would drive them out on the hills every 
morning in summer, and bring them home at night. It 
happened once that my parents went away for a few days, 
leaving nobody at home but me and a servant-girl. I was 
not a timid child; but I was startled, when I went up stairs 
to go to bed, by finding that there was a rat in the room. 

I was much afraid of it; but I thought it ought to be 
killed: so I shut the closet-door to keep it from getting 
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back to its hole, and ran down stairs to get the cat. 1 called, 
“ Kitty, kitty, kitty,” and very soon she came running up to 
me. I took her up stairs, and showed her the rat, thinking 

she would spring upon it; but, instead of 
that, poor little kitty (she was not a full- 
grown cat) ran away. 

I ran way down stairs again, not knowing 
what to do. Ranger was lying half asleep 
on the kitchen-floor. “ Ranger, come here, 

I want you,” said I. Ranger jumped up 
and wagged his tail, as if to say, “ Here I 
am : what can I do for you? ” I took him 
up to my room, and said to him, “ Ranger, 
there is a rat here. Catch it.” 

You should have seen how excited he 
was. He gave a yelp, and ran under the 
bed; but the rat was not there : then he ran 
sniffing around the wash-stand; but he could 
not smell any rat there. At last he went 
to the bureau: there he found it, and in 
a minute had shaken the breath out of its 
body. 

What a pleased dog he was! He came 
to me to be petted and praised; then lay 
down again on the kitchen-floor, and the 
next morning trotted off with his flock of 
sheep as if nothing had happened. 

Mrs. H. B. Alvord. 
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THREE-OAKS. 


"Tell me about Three-Oaks, where you used to play 
when you were little,” said Barry to Aunt Clara. The 
weather was rainy, and he had to keep in the house; and 
that was hard for one who longed so as he did to be out 
of doors. 

“ Well, Barry,” said Aunt Clara, "here is a picture of 
Three-Oaks, and that will give you a clearer idea of the 
place than all my words could do. You see there three 
oaks standing on a bank overlooking the entrance to the 
harbor.” 

" Yes; and I can see two steamboats and two small 
vessels,” said Barry. " How far was Three-Oaks from the 
old house where grandmother lives ? ” 

" If you drew a line over the land, back from the middle 
of the three trees, about a hundred feet, you would hit the 
front-door of grandmother’s house.” 
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“ Isn’t it a pretty place ? How far was it from the trees 
down to the beach below ? ” 

“ Well, Barry, it was not so far, but you could run down 
to the beach in less than a minute; and, when you got there, 
it was all a hard white sand.” 

“ Could you find shells and seaweed on the beach ? ” 

“ Yes; we would find very pretty shells there sometimes; 
and such pretty little stones! — round and smooth, and some 
of them of bright colors.” 

“ Now tell me about the little creek where the boat was 
kept.” 

“ That was about two hundred feet to the right; and it 
formed a snug little bay, well sheltered from the rough 
winds. There, on a fine summer afternoon, we would go 
with Uncle Henry or Uncle Frank, or both of them, and 
take a row.” 

“ What! could you row, Aunt Clara ? ’* 

“ Yes, indeed, Barry! I could row better than most of 
the boys of my age. And now I will tell you a secret: if 
we are all good, and nothing happens to prevent, your 
father is going to take us to Three-Oaks to pass a month 
next July.” 

“ Say that again, Aunt Clara! ” cried Barry. * Are you 
sure of it,— quite sure ? ” 

The little fellow’s lips trembled. Aunt Clara took him 
in her lap, kissed him, and replied, “ Yes, Barry: I am 
quite sure.” Aokt s™**. 
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DAISY AND MAUD IN CHINA. 

Your little friends Daisy and Maud have taken a long 
journey since you last heard from them, and are now in 
Northern China. It is as cold here in Tientsin as it is in 
Boston. We had a snow-storm a few days ago, and it has 
been so long since the children have seen any snow, that 
they were quite delighted. 

They could hardly wait to get their breakfast, they were 
in such a hurry to make a snow-ball. After, all there 
wasn’t enough snow to cover the grass. It was well they 
hurried through their breakfast; for the snow was soon 
melted by the warm sun. 

I suppose you wonder what Maud and Daisy can find to 
amuse them so far in the north of China. I will tell you. 
Their greatest fun is in riding the donkeys, for which this 

part of the country is famous. 
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There are three little girls in the family where we are 
living. Every pleasant, warm afternoon, I send the cooly 
out to bring five donkeys into the large yard about the 
house; and all five little girls have a ride. 

They have great races, and often get a fall. But the 
donkeys are so small, that the ground is soon reached; and 
they always stop when they find their little rider is off. 

Perhaps you will think this is rather an expensive amuse¬ 
ment, when I tell you, that, for one hour’s ride, their mamma 
pays three hundred cash. But in this country that is only 
thirty cents, although it is so many cash. 

The Chinese ride these donkeys all about, and look funny 
enough; for they sit very far back on them, and their long 
legs nearly touch the ground. Maud’s mamma went to ride 
on one the other day, and said she liked riding a donkey 
better than a pony, the motion was so easy. 

The river freezes over in Tientsin for two or three months 
in the winter; and then won’t these five little girls have a 
grand time skating! They are getting out their skates 
already, as there are some small pools of water frozen over. 

No ships can come up the Pei-Ho River after it freezes 
over; and then we shall feel far away from you little folks 
at home, and it will take us a long time to get “The 
Nursery.” Cousnc Kellie. 
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LITTLE BEN BUTE. 


i by the Author of “LQllput Leree." 

i Alleoi'eito con spirito. 
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Music by T. Gfusrnoir. 
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1. O lit - tie Ben Bute Had a 

2. He could not play well. So the 

3. Then peo - pie to the lad Said “O 


flute, flute, flute, And 
notes rose and fell. Too-tie 
this is ve - ry bad! Our 


life!! 


, •- •—* * y 


went a - bout the world in a knick-cr-bock-er suit; Down, up and down,And 
too tle, too-tie - too, with a twirl and a squeak; The wind, puff, puff, Was 
ears you soon will split with your toot, toot, toot; Is there no one within r each. What 
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rounds - bout the town He played and he played, too - tie toot, toot, toot! 
for - ty times e - nough,That he sent into the flute from his cheek, cheek,cheek, 
no one! who will teach Little Bute how to play upon the flute, flute, flute ? 
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MY LITTLE NEPHEW. 


HOUGH I am only seven years old, I have a 
little nephew. His name is Arthur Burton. 
My name is Edith Manners; and my doll’s 
name is Bellissima. That is a Latin word, and 
means prettiest; and a very pretty doll she is. 

You may think I am rather young to have a nephew, and 
so I am. But my sister, Mrs. Burton, the mother of Arthur, 
is fourteen years older than I am. Her first name is Laura. 

Well, you must know that Laura lives in the country, far 
away from any schoolhouse and any church. She finds it 
hard to get girls to tend the baby; and the other day her 
last girl left her, because the place was lonely. 

So Laura sent for me to come and help her. Mother said 
I might go, if Laura would attend to my lessons. To this 
Laura agreed. So here I am; and this is one of my com¬ 
positions. Only Laura has corrected it so nicely, that I 
cannot say it is every word mine. 

My nephew is a dear little fellow, and I like to take care 
of him. Sometimes I sit in the big arm-chair, and amuse him 
with his dancing-Jack. Then we get down upon the carpet, 
and play ball. Then I show him the picture-books. Every 
time he sees a dog in the picture, he points at it, and cries, 
“ Bow-wow! ” And, when he sees a horse, he springs up 
and down, as if he were cantering. 

The other day, I left the room for a moment; and, when 
I came back, no Arthur was to be seen. I cried out, “ Baby, 
baby, where are you ? Has he tumbled out of the window ? 
No : the window is not open. Has some one stolen him ? 
There are no thieves about. Has the cat taken him up, and 
.put-him with her kittens? Oh, no, no! Baby! Arthur! 

Speak! Where are you ? ” 

182 
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Then, peeping out from under the cloth of the great 
chair, a little foot in a red shoe met my sight. “ Ah, you 
rogue! So you thought you would hide from me, did 
you ? ” cried I. He crowed and laughed ; and, pulling him 
out by the foot, I made believe punish him, at which he 
laughed all the more. Oh! he is a rare little darling, is my 
nephew Arthur! ed.™ makkkm. 

Chicago, III. 



DOWNY, THE CLEVER CAT. 

Such a clever cat as our iQowny is, you never saw. He 
can do almost every thing but read: and once I tried to 
teach him to read; but all that he did was to growl at the 
picture of a dog. Downy can unlatch a door, and knock at 
the window, when he wants to come into the parlor. 

He used to be kept in a shop where a great variety of 
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DOWNY, THE CLEVER CAT. 


glass and china ware was displayed; and it was funny to 
see him lift his legs, and make his way over a counter 
crowded with delicate articles in glass and porcelain,— 
vases, wine-glasses, cups, and goblets, all of the rarest and 
most costly kind. 

Never would Downy break a thing. The care and quick¬ 
ness with which he would step was quite wonderful. It 
often seemed as if he could not avoid knocking down a rich 
vase or tumbler; but he did not, and, even when startled, 
he would manage to get away without doing any damage. 

The crockery-store was burnt down; and then Downy 
came into our possession: and we are proud of him. Some¬ 
times we let him walk about the shelves of the china-closet, 
just to remind him of old times, and to let our visitors see 
what he can do. He takes the greatest care, and seems te 
know that he must not break any thing. We wish the 
housemaid would be half as careful. 

Downy is a sensible cat; and the dogs are all afraid of 
him, because he stands his ground, and does not run. 
Strange dogs will stop short, and sneak off, when they find 
he is not afraid of them. But he and our dog Milo are 
good friends. It is a queer sight to see them on a winter 
day, curled up asleep on the same rug, and keeping each 
other warm. Hum. 
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BABY’S RIDE. 

Our blue-eyed darling, Baby May, 

Thought she would take a ride to-day: 

So she pulled off a stocking, 

And pulled off a shoe, 

And harnessed her toes 

With a ribbon of blue. 

Get up, get up! ” says Baby May, 

The very first words we’ve heard her say. 

She shook the reins, and laughed in glee, 

And roguishly looked around to see 

If we were watching her ride away, 

With her little pink toes for horses gay. 

16 C E. l. s. p. 
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“BY AND BY.” 


“ When shall you build your nest? ” said a thrush to a 
jay, one fine day in spring. 

“ Oh, by and by, some time! ” said the jay. “ It is so fine 
now, I must hop and fly and sing, and have some fun, 
while I may.” 

“ One can sing while one works,” said the thrush. 

“ When shall you build your nest ? ” asked the jay. 

“ Mine ? Oh! I have built some of it. Look ! ” and the 
thrush, with a glad chirp, showed the bush where she had 
laid moss and twigs, and twined them so as to make part of 
a nest. “ And now,” said she, “ I must be off to get some 
hay, or wool, or some more moss to go on with.” 

“ Oh, come and have a bit of play,” said the jay. “ Why 
don’t you rest for a time ? ” 

“ Oh! that will come by and by,” said the thrush. And 
she sang her song: — 

“ When I’ve done, I’ll have my fun: 

In my nest I’ll take my rest ; 

That I know will be the best.” 


“Well, well,” said the jay, “ if you like to slave the best 
part of your life, pray do.” 

“ Of course,” said the thrush, “ the best part of my life is 
to work in.” 

“ There will be time for work by-and-by,” said the jay. 

“ There will be time for rest, and time for play, by and 
by,” said the thrush. And off she flew, as she sang her 
short gay song. 

“ I don’t like that song,” said the jay. 

Day by day it was the same. The thrush had built her 
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nest, and laid five eggs in it; and yet the jay had not brought 
one stick to make hers. At last, in great haste, she got some 
twigs and grass, and laid them on a bough in a low bush. 

But she did not place them well; and, when she had 
worked an hour or two, she left off, and went to see the 
thrush, who sat on her nest in a bush close by. 
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“BY AND BY" 


“ When will your nest be done ? ” asked the thrush. 

“ Oh, by and by,” said the jay. “ I must rest now. Have 
you found time to rest yet ? ” 

“Oh, dear, no! ” said the thrush. “Just look! I have 
five dear little young ones here. How could I leave them, 
or find time to play ? I fetch them food, or else sit here to 
keep them warm all day and all night.” 

“ How dull it must be for you ! ” said the jay. 

“ Not at all! ” said the thrush. They are such dear little 
things! and they do eat so much, the pets! I must be off 
now to get them some more food, I see. It will be time 
to rest by and by, when they have grown up, and can get 
their own food.” And off she flew. 

The jay’s nest was not done, when, one day, she saw the 
thrush with her five young ones, all around her on the soft 
grass. 

“ Have you built your nest? ” cried the thrush. 

“ No,” said the jay : “ at least, it is not done yet. But I 
have laid my eggs; and the rest of the nest I can build by 
and by, when they are hatched.” 

“ That won’t do,” thought the thrush; but she did not 
say so. 

That night came a great storm. It rocked the bush 
where the jay had laid her eggs on the loose twigs and 
grass. They were not well twined, and had no edge to 
keep the eggs safe. So the eggs slipped to one side, and 
fell off to the ground. 

When the jay woke next day, all her eggs were gone, 
and bits of shell lay strewed on the ground round the bush. 

And that was what came of the jay’s “ by and by.” 

But the thrush with her five young ones, all safe and 
well, had time for rest and for play. And that was what 
came of the thrush’s “ by and by.” Auxhob or .. Dick 
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“ Now Mabel, be very careful; for this is our boat. 
Don’t move: if you do, we shall upset. Steady there! 
We’re all ready.” 

Mabel tries hard to follow directions. She is hardly 
three years old, and her brother Walter is seven. They 
are playing they are in a sail-boat; but their boat is only 
a box, with a barrel-stave for a seat, and the clothes-stick 
for an oar. 

“Hold on to your dolly,” says Walter: “I’m just going 
to push off.” So saying, he gives a hard push with his oar; 
and little Mabel, who tried to be prepared, but is not, falls 
over backward on the soft green grass. 

Walter helps her to her seat again, picks up her doll and 
her hat, and places the seat a little nearer the centre of the 
box. Now he makes an easier push with his oar. 

169 
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“We shall be in deep water,” says he, “when we get 
through this sea-weed. Don’t fall overboard again.” 

“ Oh, no! ” says Mabel, “ I’ll take good care.” 

The soft wind blows Mabel’s fair hair from her forehead. 
She talks to her dolly, and tells her what a nice sail they are 
having; and they enjoy it as well as if they were in the 
finest yacht that ever sailed. lowmx. 


BLUE-JAYS 


1 wo merry jays are we, 

Up in the old elm-tree. 
Singing in the old elm-tree, 
Swinging in the old elm-tree, 
Two jolly jays are we! 

E. Hobson. 
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“I AM AS GOOD AS YOU.” 


Once there was a cat whose name was Smut: but she 
chose to say it was Grim ; for she thought that was a grand 
name. She liked to be thought much of, and to say to all 
she met, “ I am as good as you.” 

One day, she set out to see what could be seen in the 
world. First, she came to a sty in which was a great fat 
pig. Puss leaped up on the wall, and said, “ Good-day, pig! ” 

“ Who are you? ” said the pig. 

“ I ? I am as good as you, I hope ! ” cried the cat. 

“ No doubt,” said the pig, for he was not proud ; and he 
was glad to find some one who would talk to him. 

The cat was well pleased. “This pig is a wise one,” 
thought she: “ he knows what is what, I can see.” So she 
sat on the wall, and told him all the news. 

Then she went on, and met a dog in the yard. “ What 
do you want here ? ” said he in a gruff voice. 

“ You are here,” cried the cat, “ and I am as good as you, 
I hope.” 

“ Get out of my way ! ” said the dog. 

“He is not half as nice as the pig,” thought the cat. 
And she said, “ 1 must go now. It will be dark soon, and I 
must find a house to sleep in. Good-day, dog ! ” 

“ I don’t want you here. Get out of my way! ” said the 
dog. “ No cat shall stay in this yard.” 

“What a brute he is! ” thought the cat. She went on 
some way, and came to what she thought was a house. She 
went in, and saw a horse in a stall. He was blind; but he 
heard her come in, and said, “ Who is there ? ” 

“ It is I,” said the cat in as loud a voice as she could. 

“ But who are you ? ” said the horse. 

“ I am as good as you,” said the cat.. 
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“I AM AS GOOD AS YOU.” 


“ Are you a horse, that you feel so proud ? ” 

“ Well, I am not quite a horse; but I am as good as one,” 
said the cat. 

“ And what is your name, if you please ? ” said the horse. 

“ I am the great Grim,” said the cat. “ My name is 
Grim.” 

“ And how tall are you ? For I cannot see, you know.” 

“ My head is as high as the top of the door,” said the cat. 
And in fact so it was; for she had got up on to the top 
of the door, where there was a nice broad ledge for her to 
sit on. 

“ How grand you must be ! ” said the horse. “ Will you 
share my stall, if you have no place to sleep in ? ” 

“ Thank you! ” said the cat, “ you are most kind. If you 
take care to leave room for me, I will come when it gets 
dark. But mind you leave room for me.” 

In the night, the cat came, and lay down on the straw. 
There she went to sleep. The horse had not gone to sleep ; 
but he did not hear her come in. 

“ Why does not the great Grim come? ” thought he: “I 
will let him have this side of the stall; for it is not so cold 
as the side near the door.” 

So he went to the side by the door; but, as he did so, he 
trod on the cat’s tail. “ Mew! ” cried she. 

“ Why, what can that be ? ” said he. “ You must move 
out of the way, if you please.” But, as he spoke, he put 
his hoof on the cat’s head. There was one loud “ Mew! ” 
Then all was still. 

Next day, the horse heard the groom come to the door, 
and say to the boy who was with him, “ Why, here is a 
dead cat in the stall! ” 

“ Poor thing! ” thought the horse. “ But where can the 
great Grim be ? ” author of -diox a» d i.» 
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TOT’S CALL FROM A MONKEY. 

Tot is a little girl not quite three years old, and has 
taken “The Nursery” ever since she was old enough to 
enjoy looking at pictures. She calls it her “ Nursy-book,” 
and trots around, carrying it under her arm, just as she sees 
the little girls carry their books to school. 

One cold, bleak day in the fall, Tot was having a tea- 
party in honor of her new doll Annie, when she heard 
music, and ran to the window to see where it came from. 
As soon as she looked out, she began to jump up and down, 
and clap her hands, and scream with delight. 
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SLEEPY SONO. 


“ Oh, oh, oh! ” she said. “ There is a monkey here! ” 

Sure enough, there was a man with a hand-organ and a 
real monkey. Tot wanted to give him some money: so 
her aunt gave her a few cents, which she threw out. The 
monkey picked them up, took them to his master, and then 
came and sat on the piazza, just in front of the window. 

He wore a red coat trimmed with rows of white buttons, 
and a cap with a feather in it. The coat had a pocket; and 
Mr. Monkey took out a nut, and tried to crack it. “ He is 
hungry. He must have something to eat,” said Tot. 

So auntie got a doughnut for him. He made a bow, and 
held up the doughnut, as if he had never seen such a thing 
before; but, after eying it all over, he put a piece into his 
mouth, and shook his head, as if to -say, “ Well, it’s pretty 
good, after all.” 

It was very funny to see him eat it; for he bit off all the 
outside, and threw it away, just as if he were eating an 
apple. Tot will not soon forget her call from the monkey. 

Tot’s Mamma. 


SLEEPY SONG. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Sweetheart, sleep: the night’s at hand, 
And Friend Sandman strews his sand! 
Light his finger as a feather, 

Drawing little lids together: 

Faint his whisper, soft and deep, 

“ Little one, to sleep, to sleep! ” 

Sleep, sleep, in silence deep; 
Darling one, to sleep, to sleep! 
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Fido, who the livelong day 
Stood your comrade in each play, 
Showing every trick and art 
Dear to clever doggy’s heart, 

Wisely knows ’tis bedtime now, 

And barks no more his “ Bow-wow-wow.” 

Sleep, sleep, sweetest, now; 

For Fido barks no more, “ Bow-wow! ” 


Mother Cluck, too tired to roam, 

Calls her dozen chicklings home: 

Quick they run at mother’s call, 

Duteous, docile children all. 

Bidden ’neath her wings to sleep, 

Not a chick dare cry, “ Peep, peep! ” 
Sleep, sleep, dear one, sleep; 

For not a chick dare cry, “ Peep, peep! ” 

The sleepy doves have homeward flown: 
They ate their supper on the stone, 
Drank their fill from out the trough, 
Looked to heaven, and then flew off: 
Now in their cot, not one cries, “ Coo! ” 
If they all sleep, why should not you ? 

Sleep, sleep, darling, do; 

For not a dove cries, “ Coo, coo, coo! ” 


Sweetheart, sleep; for in the skies 
The baby-angels shut their eyes: 

One, One only, sleepeth never, 

Waketh, watcheth, pitieth ever; 

All his children safely rest 
On the loving Father’s breast. 

Sleep in peace, sleep in rest: 

He will wake you when ’tis best. 

Olive A. Wadbworth. 
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THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD. 


Once there was a shepherd whose name was Basil. He 
tended sheep for a rich farmer; and, as he was treated 
kindly, he became very fond of his work. He was never 
happier than when, on a fine summer day, he could see 
the flocks under his charge roaming over hill and plain, 
nibbling the fresh grass, or lying down in silent gladness. 

Basil had a dog, whom, next to his own mother and sister, 
he loved better than any thing else in the world. This dog’s 
name was Tramp. But he deserved a better name; for he 
was so faithful and watchful, that, without his help, Basil 
would have found it hard to manage the hundreds of sheep 
under his care. 

Tramp would keep these large flocks in perfect order. 
The sheep, when they heard him bark in a certain way, 
knew that they must fall into line, and move in a certain 
direction. Five men could not have done the work that 
Tramp did in preventing the sheep from straying. 

Now it happened that one of Basil’s brothers died, and 
left him a sum of money; and at length Basil was tempted 
to leave his flocks, his dog, and his mother’s cottage, and go 
to a great city to seek his fortune. For a time, he was 
pleased with his new mode of life. He opened a shop, and 
thought he should soon be a rich man. 

But, at the end of a year, Basil began to think that he 
had made a mistake. Instead of getting rich, he had lost 
money, and was in a fair way to run into debt. He found, 
too, that his health was failing. He pined for the green 
hills and the fresh air. One fine afternoon in April, just 
after the sheep had been driven to their folds, Basil pre¬ 
sented himself at his mother’s cottage. 

“ What, my dear boy, is it you ? ” cried the mether. 

ITS 
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BESSIE'S PETS. 


“ Dear Brother Basil! ” cried the sister. And, as for Tramp, 
he was so wild with joy, that he jumped up as high as Basil’s 
head, tried to lick his face, and wagged his tail as if he could 
not wag it fast enough. 

These simple folks were not sorry when they learned that 
Basil had failed in his plan for becoming rich. And Basil 
himself — when, the next morning, he put on his shepherd’s 
frock, took his crook, and went forth once more, with Tramp 
bounding before him, to take care of his flocks—was full 
of joy. 

He said aloud to himself, “ Ah, Heaven be praised! I am 
free once more. Truly this is better than staying in the 

city.” Uncle Charles. 
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BESSIE’S PETS. 

A chick-a-dee sat on a maple-bough, 
Worrying over the when and how; 

For the drifting snow, the April snow, 
Covered the branches, high and low. 

“ Chick-a-dee! 

Alas! no nesting-place for me! 

The world is very cold,” said he. 

But his little mate came fluttering down 
In skating-cap and coat of brown, 
Chippering on in merry wise,— 

“ I see the signs of golden skies! 

Chick-a-dee! 

And Bessie is bringing crumbs for me! * 
The world is nice and warm,” said she. 

Carrie D. Swan. 
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THE PET BEAR AND THE DANCING-BEAR. 

The dancing-bear and hie keeper marched up one street, 
and then down another, followed by a crowd of children of 
all sizes. Johnnie and Robert, the boys mentioned in the 
story of “ The Dancing-Bear,” were among them. 

The whole party soon stopped before a house,—a kind of 
hotel, kept by Mr. Smith, where people coming from the 
steamboat could get lunch or dinner. The door of the hotel 
was open; and a number of small tables were spread, wait¬ 
ing for guests. At one of them a man was eating his 
dinner; and his valise was in a chair near him. Mr. Smith 
had a pet bear of his own, which he kept in the stable. He 
was a young black bear, and would never grow to be so 
large as his tall California cousin, the dancing-bear. 

When Mr. Smith saw the dancing-bear in front of his 
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WET, BUT NOT DROWNED. 


place, he thought he would like to bring his pet out to see 
him; and he soon appeared, leading him by a rope. Johnnie 
and Robert stood on tip-toe to watch how the two bears 
would behave. 

The dancing-bear was drawn up to his full height, quietly 
doing his duty as he had been taught, and meaning no harm 
to any one. The black bear, however, not used to such 
lofty bearing , took alarm. 

“ See him, see him! ” cried Robert. “ He is frightened.” 
As he spoke, the young bear broke away, and rushed with 
full speed into the open door of the saloon. In his fright 
he leaped over the table at which the traveller was sitting. 

The traveller’s bag being in the frightened creature’s 
way, he seized it with his sharp teeth, and carried it with 
him in his flight. The bear ran up stairs; the traveller ran 
after him to secure his property; and Mr. Smith followed 
them both, and found his pet under a bed, trembling and 
panting. This is a true bear story. Ehoda Emoby . 


WET, BUT NOT DROWNED. 

There was a little boy of the name of Caspar, who, on 
his way to school, used to cross a bridge. It was not a 
very long bridge, nor a very wide one. A large boy could 
have jumped across it easily, from one end to the other. 

But the day was fine, and the summer air blew sweetly; 
and Caspar saw some bright flowers by the water’s edge. 
The water was not the water of a large river, but of a little 
brook, not very deep, but deep enough to cover a little boy, 
lying down. 

. Caspar thought he would climb down the stones on which. 
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the bridge rested, and get some flowers to take with him to 
school, and give to the mistress. But his foot slipped, and 
he fell into the water. 

Though a small boy, not five years old, he did not scream. 
“ That was bad luck! ” he said to himself, getting up, and 
stepping on to the dry land. The water dripped from his 
clothes and hat, but he did not fret. 

Running home, he told his mother what had happened. 
She did not scold him, for she knew it was an accident; and 
she was glad that her little boy had wanted the flowers to 
give to the schoolmistress: so, having put dry clothes on 
him, she cut a beautiful rose from her bush in the garden, 
and sent him to school with it. 

The mistress was pleased to get the rose, and, on hearing 
Caspar’s story, excused him for being late at school. 

Ida Fay. 
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BIRD-TALK. 


Where shall we build our pretty nest, 
Nest, nest, nest?” 

“ Never you fear, 

For I know, dear : 

Up on a spray, 

Where, all the day, 

Breezes will rock the babies to rest,- 
There we will hide our nest.” 

What shall we line it with, my sweet, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet ? ” 

“ Soft wool and straw, 

Plenty I saw ; 

Twigs for the wall: 

That’s what I call 

An elegant mansion all complete,— ’ 
Home for our birdies sweet.” 

How shall we feed their hungry bills, 
Bills, bills, bills ? ” 

“ Cherries will grow, 

Berries also : 

God will befriend, 

Will he not send 
Unto these sunny vales and hills 
Food for their tiny bills ? ” 
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“ What shall we teach our birdies, dear, 

Dear, dear, dear ? ” 

“ Each pretty thing 
We'll teach to sing, 

To hop, and to fly 
Far in the sky. 

Oh, we'll be happy the whole bright year, — 

We and our birdies, dear ! ” 

Georg* Ooopkb. 



BROWNIE AND HER CHICKENS. 


We had a nice old hen. She once stole away, and made 
-djer nest in the hay in the stable-chamber, and, when we 
found her, she was sitting on her eggs. 

Soon the chicks were hatched; and we thought, that, when 
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BROWNIE AND HER CHICKENS. 


they got strong, we would move them to a little coop in the 
yard. But one morning we found biddie and her chicks all 
down stairs; and we wondered how they got there. 

That night they were all up in their nest again; and we 
wondered still more. The same thing happened the next 
day. On the following morning, I arose very early, and 
went out to watch them. 

I heard Brownie (that was biddie’s name) clucking to 
her little ones, and making a great fuss over them. She 
led them to the top of the stairs; then she hopped down 
one stair and squatted down, still clucking and calling 
them. 

The chickens, peeping at a great rate, one by one, jumped 
down to her back, and from there slid or hopped to the step 
she was on. When all had gained the first step, Brownie 
hopped to the second, and squatted again, calling them as 
before. Thus biddie got her chicks down all the stairs; 
and very proudly she marched out of doors with them. 

After the chicks had grown a little stronger, Brownie 
saved herself some trouble in getting them down the last 
five or six steps, by going through a hole at the side of the 
stairs, dropping down to the floor and calling the chickens 
to drop themselves down to her back. 

They ran around, peeping in great fright; then one 
fluttered his bits of wings, and, tumbling and crying, down 
he went. The old hen clucked on; and soon another came, 
and another, until the ten excited little chicks had safely 
landed on her back. Then off they went to find their 
breakfast. 


After a day or two, they did not fear the long jump, but 
would follow quickly, and make no noise about it. 

This is a true story. Don’t you think Brownie was a 


smart old hen ? 


H. O. PUUISUL 
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FRED’S BROTHER. 

Fred has many nice play¬ 
things. He has a horse; but it 
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FRED'S BROTHER. 


is made of wood : he has a big 
sword; but it is made of tin: 
and he has a watch; but it is 
made of brass, and goes only 
when he carries it 

But, more than all his play¬ 
things, Fred loves his elder 
brother, Charles; for Charles 
plays with him, and takes him 
into the barn to see the cow 
and the horse, and into the 
wood to hear the birds sing. 

A day or two ago, Charles 
brought home a new plaything 
for Fred. In the picture you 
may see what it was, and how 
Charles struck it with a piece 
of iron to make it give forth 
musical sounds. Fred called it 
a triangle. A . B . c. 
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THE CHILD’S 

Around the purple clover-flowers 
T fit butterflies were flitting ; 
And on a stone beside the road 
A little boy was sitting. 

The fragrant air his yellow hair 
Around his face was blowing, 
And, down his pretty rosy cheeks, 
The great round tears were flow¬ 
ing. 

His breeches were of coarse brown 
cloth; 

His frock was made of tow ; 

For little Ebenezer lived 
A hundred years ago. 


CENTENNIAL. 

Along the road, upon a horse, 

Two men came, riding double; 
And one spoke out, “My pretty 
lad, 

Pray tell me what’s the trouble.” 
But, at his friendly words, the boy 
Began to sob the louder : 

“ O sir! ” he said, “ my father took 
His gun, and horn of powder, 
And rode away this very morn 
To help to fight the foe! ” 

For there was war within the 
land 

A hundred years ago. 
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The foremost man drew in his rein 
(His horse was somewhat skit¬ 
tish), 

And said, “ My dear, I would not 
fear: 

We hope to beat the British. 

And when the Yankees win the 
day, 

And send the Red-coats flying, 
And home again your father comes, 
You will not feel like crying: 
You’ll be a happy fellow then.” 

“ Oh, that I shall, I know! ” 
Poor little Ebenezer said 
A hundred years ago. 

“ But if he should not come at all, 
And we should find, instead, 
sir, 

A musket-ball had shot him down, 
A sword cut off his head, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, even then,” the man replied, 
“ You’d proudly tell his story, 


And say, * He died for freedom’s 
sake, 

And for his country’s glory.’ 

But brave must be the little son 
Whose father fights the foe : 

We need stout hearts.” And so 
they did, 

A hundred years ago. 

The man rode on, and home again 
Ran little Ebenezer; 

“Now I must share my mother’s 
care,” 

He said, “ and try to please her ; 
And I must work in every way, — 
Rake hay, and feed the cattle, # 
And hoe the corn, since father’s 
gone 

To give the British battle.” 

Oh ! looking backward, let us not 
Forget the thanks we owe 
To those good little boys who lived 
A hundred years ago ! 

Marian Douglas. 
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JULY 


T THEN, her beauty earth resuming, 

» » All the choicest flowers are blooming 
When from grove and garden fragrant, 
Mildly come the breezes vagrant, 

When the young birds chant their glee, — 
That’s the happy time for me. 
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JULY. 


When the blue sky is serenest, 

When the twinkling leaves are greenest, 
When the dawn comes up in glory, 

And the evening tells her story, 

Flushing all the tranquil sea, — 

That’s the lovely time for me. 

When the jocund children, straying, 
Through the woodland paths go playing, 
When we pick the ripest cherries, 

And begin to find the berries; 

When we watch the toiling bee, — 
That’s the merry time for me. 

When, to mountain-tops ascending, 

We can mark the colors blending 
In the landscape stretching under, 

And can kneel, in love and wonder, 

All things beautiful to see, — 

That’s the holy time for me. 

Doha Burnside. 
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GRANDMOTHER GRAY’S STORY. 

When I was of your age, Amy, we lived on a prairie not 
far from the great Mississippi River. The nearest house to 
ours was a mile off; and there lived my cousin, Ruth. 

One cloudy day in winter, my mother said I might mount 
our old horse, Major, and go and bring Ruth to pass the 
night with me ; for we had a saddle which was large enough 
for both of us. 
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GRANDMOTHER GRAY'S STORY. 


I had no playmate but Ruth, for I was an only daughter; 
and glad enough was I, therefore, to have her come and be 
my companion. So off I started soon after dinner, though 
the sky was gray, and the air was chilly. 

When I got to Ruth’s house, there was much to detain 
us. She wanted to change her dress, and then she had a 
new book to show me. The minutes flew by more swiftly 
than I had supposed. Flakes of snow began to fall; and 
at last I said, “ Come, Ruth, we must go, or there will be a 
storm before we reach home.” 

At last she was ready; and about five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon we mounted to the back of old Major, and started. 
The ground was by this time covered about an inch with 
snow; so that we could not well see the line of the road. 
Ruth said I was going wrong: so I turned the horse in 
another direction, though Major did not seem to like this 
at all. 

We had not ridden far when we looked round on all sides 
for a house, but no house was to be seen, and now the snow 
was falling thick and fast, and sweeping into our faces so as 
to almost blind us. 

“ I thought I was right, and you were wrong,” said I, 
turning the horse in a direction more to the left. But in 
five minutes I concluded I was going wrong. I began to 
get alarmed; when Ruth said, “ How stupid we have been! 
Drop the bridle, and let old Major choose his own path, and 
take us home as he will. He knows best.” 

I did as she advised, and, sure enough, in five minutes he 
trotted up to the barnyard with us, and with a loud neigh 
told the folks we had arrived. Father and mother had been 


quite anxious about us; for it was seven o’clock, and had 
grown quite dark. Glad Enough were they to receive us 


safe and sound. 


Grandmother Okay. 


Davenport, Iowa. 
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A WAYSIDE INN. 

Was ever host so kind as mine, 

With whom I tarried lately ? 

A golden apple, as his sign, 

From a high bough swung stately. 

It was the goodly apple-tree, 

Whose shelter thus invited: 

There sweetest fare was given me, 

And freshest drink delighted. 

Guests came unto this green roof-tree, 

Full many lightly winging: 

They feasted, danced, and sang with glee, 
Till all the air was ringing. 

For my repose I sought a bed; 

A grassy couch was found me; 

My host himself a cover spread 
Of cooling shade around me. 

And, when I asked what I should pay, 

He shook his crown benignly: 

May he be blest till his last day, 

And root and shoot thrive finely! 

M. A. C. (From the German of Uhlamd.) 
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“TOUR WAT LIES THERE." 


A TRUE STORY. 

In Germany, several hundred years ago, on a fine day in 
spring, a boy was sitting on a stone near a ploughed field, 
tending his father’s cattle. In his hand he held a stout 
stick, and at his feet lay his good dog Max. 

The boy’s name was Hermann Billings. As he sat there 
on the stone, he saw a party of knights on horseback draw 
near. They were richly clad; and Hermann admired their 
appearance very much. One of them in particular was of 
very noble aspect, and seemed to take the lead. 

“ Let us go to that house,” said this man, pointing to the 
dwelling of Hermann’s father. Now, the nearest approach 
to the house was over the ploughed field; and, as he spoke, 
the noble rider turned his horse in that direction, and the 
other knights were quick to follow his lead. 

But Hermann sprang before him; while Max, the good 
dog, stood by to help, if necessary. “ Your way lies there,” 
said Hermann, grasping his stick, and pointing to a travelled 
road. “ You must not cross this ploughed field : it is private 
property, and sowed with seed.” 

“ And who are you that would teach us manners, and lay 
down the law to us ? ” said the leader of the knights. 

“ I am Hermann Billings,” replied the boy; “ and I am 
here to see to my father’s cattle, and protect his ploughed 
field. No one must cross it; no, not even the emperor.” 

Then the noble rider rose proudly in his saddle, bent on 
the boy a stern glance, and said, “ The emperor it is, who 
speaks to you, rash boy. Make room for him: this jest has 
gone far enough.” 

“ I can well believe thou art the emperor,” said the lad, 
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‘‘for thou dost look it. Yet no, thou canst not be the 
good Emperor Otto; for he stands up for law and right, 
and sees to it that the strong and proud do not wrong the 
poor and weak. Wherever his rule extends, there is justice 
done. But thou wouldst tread with the foot of the spoiler 
on my father’s ploughed field, which he has sowed with 
much labor and sweat.” 

Forth sprang two or three of the knights to seize the 
bold boy, and punish him on the spot for speaking thus to 
the emperor; but the latter cried, “ Hold there! Lay not 
the weight of a finger on the lad.” 

Then, silently turning his horse away from the ploughed 
field, the emperor took the travelled road; and the rest 
followed him to the house of Hermann’s parents. 

When Hermann went home, he found them there, par¬ 
taking of refreshments. The good emperor, seeing him at 
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AN APPLE- CORE. 


the door, drew him in by the hand, and said to the boy’s 
father, “Send the lad to me, Billings. This Saxon twig 
I must plant near my throne, so that it shall grow to a noble 
tree. In this boy I see a man.” 

And so Hermann went with the emperor, and became one 
of his bravest generals and most trusted friends. He lost 
nothing, you see, by standing up boldly for law and right. 

From the German. 



AN APPLE-CORE. 


Our wise papa took an apple red; 

Holding it up, then, he smiling said, 

“ Where is the child who can answer me? 

His shall this tempting red apple be! 

How many cells has the apple-core, 

Where the dark brown seeds are held in store ? 
Which way, too, point all the seeds in them, — 
Down to the blossom, or up to the stem ? ” 
Shame on us all! for none of us knew: 

But who’ll win the apple, say now, can you ? 


M. A. 0. 
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“I WANT TO SEE THE WORLD.” 

There was once a young pig who wished to see the 
world. He lived in a sty with an old sow, and he used 
to talk to her of his great plans. 

One day, the farm-boy did not shut the door of the sty. 
“ Ho, ho! now is my time! ” cried the pig; and out he ran 
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“I WANT TO SEE THE WORLD” 


through the door into the yard. It was a square yard with 
a high wall all around it, and a high door in one side of the 
wall. 

“ So this is the world,” said the pig: “ what a large place 
it is! Dear me! I must take care, and keep close by the 
edge of the world, so that I may not lose my way.” 

So he walked on by the side of the wall, and soon saw a 
flock of geese. They thrust out their heads, and made 
a great noise as he went by. 

The young pig did not like this, and he went on as fast as 
he could. But, as soon as he had passed, he felt quite proud 
that he had seen such strange things. 

Next he saw two ducks in the pond, who cried, “ Quack, 
quack! ” when they saw him. 

“ What does that mean ? ” thought the pig; but he could 
not find out. “ How much I shall have to tell when I get 
home! ” thought he. 

By this time, he had got to the high door. 

“ This must be the end of the world,” said he; for he 
could not see through. 

He went on, still by the side of the wall, and met a large 
cow, and, when he saw her great horns, he thought he had 
best get out of her way as fast as he could. So he made 
haste, and soon found that he was back at the door of his 
own sty. 

“ So here you are back! ” said the old sow. 

“ Yes, here I am! ” cried the pig. 

“ And what have you seen ? ” asked the sow. 

“ Oh, such things ! I have been all round the world. I 
find that it is square, and has a wall all around it, lest pigs 
should fall off. In fact, it is like a big sty.” 

“ Well, to be sure! ” said the old sow. 

“ And the end of the world,” went on the young pig, “ is 
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made of wood, and has two high posts, one on each side, to 
mark the place. The first thing that I saw in the world 
was a herd of such queer pigs! They had but two legs 
each, and they were quite white. Then I saw two pigs that 
could swim. There are but two in the world. Think of 
that! And they said , 1 Quack, quack! ’ ” 

“ What does that mean ? ” asked the old sow. 

“ Oh, it is what they say in the world,” said the young 
pig with a grand air. “ It is of no use to tell -you what it 
means; for you have not been there, you know. Then I 
saw a huge red pig with two horns. There is but one pig 
of this sort in the whole world.” 

“Well, to be sure!” said the old sow. “But what did 
he have to say ? Did you make friends with him ? ” 

“ I should have made friends with him,” went on the 
young pig; “ but he did not look my way. And then, as I 
had gone all round the world, I came home. Ah! the 
world is a fine place, you poor old thing! ” and he turned 
up his snout once more. 

“ What a deal you must know! ” exclaimed the sow. 

“ I know all that is to be known now,” said he. “ The 
farm-boy may shut the door when he likes. I am a great 
pig now. I know the world.” 

“ Well, to be sure! ” said the old sow. 

Author of “ Dick and I.” 
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OLD TIMES 


Oh ! tell me of the days of old, 

When London streets were paved with gold 
And Cinderella dressed so fine ; 

And every fountain ran with wine; 

And arm'ed knights, with lance at rest, 
Rode up and down on high behest, 

That they might every wrong redress, 

And succor damsels in distress; 

And Jack the Giant-killer flew 
(The seven-leagued boots were always new) 
From place to place, with sword in hand, 
And of all monsters rid the land; 

And right was might, and goodness gain, — 
In good King Arthur’s happy reign. 

T. Crampton. 




JINRIKISHA-RIDING. 

Would the readers of “ The Nursery ” like to know how 
my little girls ride about in this heathen country of Japan ? 
You would never guess, I am sure, unless you take a peep 
at the picture of them, which I send you. 

That is a “ jinrik'isha ” they are in: “a small two-wheeled 
cart, drawn by a man,” is what the word means. It is large 
enough for a grown person to ride in, and is often made 
twice the width of this one; so that two persons can ride. 

The boy standing beside the two children is a colored 
boy we brought from Maryland with us. He is very faith¬ 
ful, and quite fond of Daisy and Maud. But they have an 
amah, or nurse, as you would call her, besides. She is a 
Japanese woman. She dresses them in the morning, puts 
them to bed at night, and sews the rest of the time for their 
mother. So she is called a sew-sew-amah. 
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“J DON'T KNOW.” 


The colored boy, Lewis, rides in the jinrik'isha with them 
sometimes, and this makes too heavy a load for one man: so 
we have another behind to push, just as you see them in the 
picture. 

Two men will draw you very fast, if you wish. They have 
great endurance, sometimes running miles without stopping 
to rest. 1 have ridden fifty miles in one day with them, 
and forty miles the next day with the same men. 

They are not handsome, these Japanese coolies; but they 
are very good natured, and just as ready to laugh after 
running fifty miles as when they started. These two 
homely fellows would not let Daisy and Maud come to 
any harm; for they are very fond of them. If they come 
to a place where the jinrik'isha will not go in safety, they 
take the little girls out, and carry them in their arms. 

They have an oiled paper cover, that sheds the rain, 
which they can put over the jinrik'isha, if a shower comes 
up unexpectedly. 

The little girls have a donkey to ride, with two small cane 
chairs strapped on his back, for them to sit in. But they 
enjoy their jinrik'isha rides the best. Mk8 . e . k . clark. 

Yokohama, Japan. 


“I DON’T KNOW.” 

There was once a young rat who would not take the 
pains to make up his mind. When the old rats asked him 
if he would like to come out with them at night, he would 
say, “ I don’t know; ” and if they said, “ Would you like to 
stay in ? ” he still used the same words, “ I don’t know.” 
He would not take the pains to make a choice, or to find 
out which he would like. 
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An old gray rat said to him one day, “ No one will care 
for you, if you go on like this. You have no more mind 
than a blade of grass. It is good, at times, to give up your 
own way; but it is not good to have no way at tall.” 

The young rat sat up, and looked very wise, but said not 
a word. “ Don’t you think so ? Why don’t you speak ? ” 
said the old gray rat; and he gave a stamp with his hind- 
feet, for he could not bear to see the young one so cool. 

“ I don’t know,” was all the young rat said; and then he 
walked off with slow steps, to think for an hour if he should 
stay at home in the hole, or go out in the loft. 

One day there was a great noise in the loft. It was an 
old loft; and the rain had soaked through some of the beams, 
so that the place was not safe to live in. On this day, one 
of the joists gave way, and a beam fell with one end on the 
floor. The walls shook; and all the rats were in a bad 
fright. 

“This will not do,” said the old rats, and they shook their 
heads as they spoke. “We must leave this place.” 

So they sent out scouts to look out for a new home; and 
in the night the scouts came back, and said they had found 
an old barn, where there would be room and food for all. 

“ Then it is best to go at once,” said the old rat who was 
chief. “ Form in line ! ” 

The rats came forth from their holes, and stood on the 
floor in a long line. “ Are all here ? ” said the old gray rat, 
as he looked around. “ Do you all choose to go ? Make 
up your minds at once.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said all in the line: “ we choose to go. It is 
quite plain it is not safe to stay here.” 

Just then the chief caught sight of Grip (that was. the 
young rat’s name). He was not in the line, nor was he 
out: he stood just by it. 
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“I DON'T ENOW." 


“ You did not speak, Grip,” said the old rat: “ of course, 
you will come ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Grip. 

“ Don’t know! Why, you do not think it is safe to stay 
here, do you ? ” said the old chief. “ It has been a rule 
with the race of rats to quit a falling house. Is it not so ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Grip. “ The roof may not come 
down for some time yet. I don’t know.” 

“Well, stay then,” said the old rat; “and it will serve 
you right if you get hurt.” 

“ I dou’t know that I will stay; and I don’t know that I 
will go,” said Grip, with a wise look. 

“ Oh, well! we cannot wait for you to make up your 
mind,” said the old rat. “ Come with us, and be safe; or 
stay where you are, and get hurt. Now, rats! Right face 
all! March! ” 

And the long line of rats marched out of the loft. Down 
the steps they went, one by one, and the young rat 
looked on. 

“ I have half a mind to go,” said he ; “ and yet—I don’t 
know. It is nice and snug here, and I shall have the loft 
all to myself.” 

The tail of the last rat was lost to sight as he spoke. He 
went near the steps, and looked down. “ I will go back 
to my hole for a short time, just to make up my mind,” 
said he. 

That night there was a great crash. Down came beams, 
joists, tiles, and the whole roof. 

The next day, some men came to look at the loft. They 
thought it odd to see no rats; but at last, as one man moved 
a great tile, he saw a young rat quite dead, half in and half 
out of his hole. It seemed as if he had not quite made up 
his mind whether to stay in or to go out. 

Author or 44 Dick and I.” 
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ALFRED DOES NOT LIKE GRAMMAR. 


“ I wish I didn’t have to study this *stupid lesson! ” said 
Alfred. 

“ Why, what is the matter with you ? ” asked his mother. 

“ Don’t you hear the fellows at play ? ” replied Alfred. 
“ Isn’t the sun shining ? Who wants to stay in the house 
such weather as this? Hear the birds, how they sing! 
Happy creatures! They don’t have to puzzle over exercises 
in grammar.” 

“ That will do, Alfred. Now listen to me: first put off 
that frowning look. It helps you to feel cross; for the 
outside and inside act on each other.” 

“ Why, mother, how can I smile when I don’t feel 
iikeit?” 

“ But I want you to feel like it. What little boy was 
it who laughed at the poor tramp the other day, because he 
said, figgers was always disgustin’ to him ? ” 

“ Well, mother, wasn’t it comical to hear him, and to see 
his look of dismay when you asked him if he couldn’t pile 
up the wood ? ” 

“ Oh! now you can smile, can you, Master Alfred ? You 
laughed at the tramp for his bad English; but tell me 
what is wrong in the sentence your lesson gives you to 
correct.” 

“That is just what I cannot make out, mother. Here it 
is: ‘ Either the one or the other are mistaken.’ I see nothing 
wrong there.” 

“ Think a moment, Alfred. Take your thoughts off from 
base-ball, and see if there is not something wrong in the 
sentence.” 

“ Yes, mother, I see now. It ought to be, ‘ Either the 
one or the other is mistaken.’ ” 
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“ Of course, my son. And now this: * Whom do you 
think was there ? ’ ” 

“ I think it ought to be, * Who do you think was there ? * 
for we would not say, ‘ Whom was there, do you think ? ’ ” 
“ Of course not. You are right again. Now go on and 
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ALFRED DOES NOT LIKE GRAMMAR. 


correct the rest of the exercise, and then you will play ball 
with a better relish.” 

After a lapse of ten minutes, Alfred looked up with a 
bright smile. You would not have supposed that the figure 
of the boy in the picture was ever meant for his likeness. 

Pointing to his lesson he said, “ This sentence, ‘ You may 
take either of the nine,’ ought to be, ‘ You may take any 
one of the nine : ’ in ‘ Neither Charles nor William are there,’ 
the are ought to be is: in * Every one has their faults,’ the 
their ought to be his. But what is wrong in this sentence, 
mother, ‘ The mind and body remains sound ’ ? ” 

“ It should be, ‘ The mind and the body remain sound.’ 
Mind and body are two different subjects: therefore the 
should be repeated before body. For the same reason, 
remains should be remain .” 

“ ‘ Who’s it for,’ ” continued Alfred, “ ought to be, ‘ Whom 
is it for: ’ in * There’s no boy quicker than me,’ me ought 
to be I: in ‘ They were all younger than her,’ her ought to 
be she. There, mother, see now if I have not made the 
right changes.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Ramsay, after examining his exercise, 
“ you have corrected all the mistakes; and now you may 
run out, and enjoy the fine weather.” 

“ Good-by, grammar! ” said Alfred. 

“ Remember this, my son,” said his mother; “ to speak or 
write bad English is to speak or write nonsense, and to in¬ 
troduce doubt where there should be a certainty. Not 
unfrequently large estates have been lost, because lawyers, 
in drawing up deeds or wills, did not heed some of the 
common laws of grammar.” 

“ Well, mother, I will try and do better the next time,” 
said Arthur, seizing his hat and his bat, and running out to 
join the boys at play on the green. UlfC1J! Gharle .. 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 

Dear flowers, you were in 
need of water, and I have given 
it to you; for I am the little 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


flower-girl. How you drooped 
your poor heads a short time 
ago; and now how fresh and 
bright you look! 

You were thirsty, were you 
not, my children ? You wanted 
cool drink; for the day is hot, 
and the sun has made things 
. dry. 

Every day, when it does not 
rain, I will come and give you 
water out of this little watering- 
pot. So do not droop, but wait 
till I come. I must take good 
care of my little garden. 

I have pinks and roses and 
pansies. The birds come to 
my garden and sing. A . b. c. 
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JENNY AND HER MASTER. 

Jenny is a little bay mare, owned by a friend of mine. 
She is so sensitive, that she will not bear a touch of the 
whip, even from her master; and he loves her too well to 
strike her. 

Not long ago, a doctor borrowed her to go a few miles. 
He gave her a touch with the lash, whereupon, quick as 
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THE BEAUTY OF EARTH. 


lightning, Jenny whirled around, and sent him out into the 
mud. Then she stood and looked at him, as much as to say, 
“ I do not take an insult, even from a doctor.” 

Once Jenny got a bad wound by getting frightened, and 
running away. The shaft of the wagon pierced her flesh to 
such a depth, that force was required to draw it out. She 
suffered great pain, and turned her large piteous eyes 
around as if imploring help. She could not sleep. 

Just at this crisis, when everybody said that she must be 
killed, so as to put her out of her misery, her master sat 
down by her side, and putting his arms around her neck, so 
that it rested on his shoulder, and placing his head against 
hers, began to soothe her. 

Almost at once the poor wom-but creature dropped 
asleep, and when she woke up seemed to be much calmed 
and refreshed. This so encouraged her master, that he 
went every day into her stall, sat by her side, and supported 
her heavy head on his shoulder, so that she might sleep. 

See what love can do! The good master’s care was 
rewarded. Jenny, much to his joy, got quite well, and 
ever afterward was fonder than ever of her master, and 
served him faithfully. A . B Hamu1 


THE BEAUTY OF EARTH. 

How fair is the earth, how fair! The little bird knoweth it well: 
He lifteth his wing so lightly, and singeth his song so brightly, 
His joy to the heavens to tell! 


How fair is the earth, how fair I The rivers and lakes know it well, 
And paint on their clear, pure bosom, hill, city, and garden, in blossom. 
With the clouds that over them sail! 

j. o. Hudu. 
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A SEAFARING DOG. 

Fan is a dog once owned by Mr. Smith of Southtown, 
England; but he gave her to the owner of a Yarmouth 
fishing-smack. Fan, however, keeps up her friendship for 
Mr. Smith, and shows it thus: — 

She goes to sea in the smack whenever it sails; but the 
moment its prow touches the landing-place, after a fishing- 
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A SEAFARING DOG. 


voyage to the German Ocean, Fan quickly gets on shore, 
and trots off to Mr. Smith’s house. 

Here, if it is early morning, and he happens to be in bed, 
Fan insists on going up stairs; and there she taps at the 
door, and barks, as much as to say, “ Here I am safe and 
sound once more from the perils of the sea! ” 

No sooner, however, is the smack ready for sea, than the 
sailors (who would not like to lose Fan) see her well-known 
form coming aboard, just as if she were one of the regular 
crew; which, in fact, she is, though she gets no wages. 

She always barks at the approach of any other craft in 
the dark, as she is able to detect the fact some time before 
the fishermen themselves are aware of it. 

I patted her, and shook hands with both her paws, the 
other day; but now Fan is out again on the stormy sea; 
and as I hear the howling of the gale, which is blowing as 
I write, I pray that good, faithful Fan and the crew she 
serves may come home safe once more. Q . uptok. 



The Narrows (N. Y.) near the Quarantine Grounds. 
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TOMMY’S RIDE. 

The crackers cracked; the guns went bang; 
Folks shouted; and the bells they rang; 

All hearts were full of joy and pride, 

When Tommy took his famous ride. 

It wasn’t in a big balloon 

That he sailed up to meet the moon; 

But all the money in his pocket 
He spent upon a single rocket. 
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TOMMY'S RIDE. 


He planted it against the wall, 

And there it towered, slim and tall; 

Then silly Tommy, — such a trick 1 — 

Must tie himself fast to the stick. 

Whiz! went the rocket in the air; 

The people stopped to wildly stare; 

The dogs they barked with all their might: 
But Tommy soon was out of sight. 

The old man in the moon looked out 
To see what it was all about; 

Said he to Tommy, “ Is that you ? 

Come in and see me,—how d’ye do?” 

Away went Tommy, fast and far; 

He tried to catch a pretty star; 

He saw the clouds go sailing by, 

Like boats of pearl along the sky. 

But soon he slower went, and then 
Down, down, he fell to earth again! 

Down, down: the old man in the moon 
Said, “ Call again some afternoon.” 

Down, down; sweet faces o’er him beam: 

How lucky this was all a dream! 

Safe in his little crib he lay; 

And it was Independence Day. 

Georoe Cooper. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE ROSES. 


“Which is the queen of the roses? 

Gardener, can you tell ? ” 

“ Oh ! the queen of the roses, to 
me, sir, 

Is my own little grandchild Nell. 


“ I love the flowers I’ve tended 
More years than I can tell,— 
Foxglove, sweet-pea, geranium, 
Heart’s-ease, and the bright blue¬ 
bell, 


“ She waters the flowers for me, 
sir; 

She carries them out to sell; 

Not one is so bright to me, sir, 

As my own little grandchild Nell. 

“ She works in my garden, too, sir ; 

She weeds in the shady dell, 
Where the violets and the lilies 
Blossom around my Nell. 


“ Snowdrop, and the China-aster, 
Old Canterbury-bell: 

My flowers have been my treasures 
Next to my grandchild Nell. 


“ But the rose is the queen of the 
flowers 

As every one can tell; 

And she is the queen of the roses, 
My own grand-daughter Nell.” 

29 T. Cbampton. 
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THE AFTERNOON ON THE BEACH. 


One afternoon, Bessie, Ellie, and Ardie asked me to go 
down to the beach with them, and play. I did not want to 
go very much; but they teased me to, and so, at last, I said 
I would. 

Bessie took a large clam-shell; Ellie and Ardie both had 
muscle-shells; and I had a pointed stick. When we got 
down to the beach, they asked me to draw a “ baker’s-shop,” 
and I did. I will tell you how. 

First I drew a large square, and divided it off into little 
squares; then in each little square I printed the name of the 
child who was to dig in it. 

When it was all done, I saw two other children, named 
Edith and Boisy, whom I knew: so I called them, and asked 
them if they would like to play “ baker.” They said, 
“ Yes: ” so I drew two more squares for their shops, and 
then we began to play. 

First I went to Bessie’s square, and asked her to make me 
a dozen cakes with her clam-shell. Then I asked Ellie and 
Ardie each to make me eighteen cakes with their muscle- 
shells. Edith I asked to make six loaves of brown-bread 
with her pail, which she brought with her; and Boisy was 
to make fourteen balls of sand, which we called sponge¬ 
cake. 

The way they make cakes is to fill their shells with hard, 
damp sand, and then turn the shell over, and lift it up, and 
there is a sand-cake. 

I went up high on the beach to find some seaweed to 
make money out of to pay for my cakes and brown-bread. 

Pretty soon Edith came to me, and said, “ All the loaves 
are done, and they will cost seventy-five cents.” I gave 
her three little pieces of seaweed, and told her, that, perhaps, 
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I should want six more loaves: so she had better make them 
right off. Each one of the three little pieces of seaweed 
was supposed to represent a quarter of a dollar. 

Then Elbe, Bessie, Ardie, and Boisy came up, and said 
they had finished: so I paid them, and they went back to 
their cakes. After a little while, they all got tired of baking, 
and we built a house out of sand, and made some steps lead¬ 
ing up to it, and also a well and a garden; then we all went 
over to the rocks, and found some little snail-shells, and 
stones, and some funny little shells that we call “ caps.” 

Edith found two or three star-fish; but she did not keep 
them, because I told her they would die out of salt water. 

By the time we had all got as many shells as we wanted, 
we heard the tea-bell ringing : so we started for the house, 
after having spent a pleasant afternoon on the beach. 

E. F. 
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VINCENT'S FIRST VOYAGE. 


IOOD-BY, dear native land! ” said Vincent, as 
’ he sat high up on the main cross-tree, and 
% looked forth where the hills began to fade in 
J the distance till they appeared like a cloud on 
the horizon. 


He held in his hand a book which his mother had given 
to him at parting. He thought of her and of his sisters, 
and wondered if he should come back safely from his 
voyage, and have happy times with them once more, hunt¬ 
ing for eggs in the hay-mow, or picking blackberries by the 
side of the old stone walls. 


Vincent did not have much time for reading. All hands 
must now be busy on deck; for the wind was fair, and the 
sails must be spread, and every rope tightened, or coiled up 
^so as to be out of the way. So down he went, put his book 
in a safe place, and stood watching for something to do. 

“ What lad will fly up, and loosen the main-royal ? Don’t 
all speak at once! ” cried the mate. The main-royal is 
the highest sail on the mainmast. Before the mate had 
got his words well out, Vincent, with an “ Ay, ay, sir! ” 
was up the mast. 

The captain, who had stood by, and watched the crew, 
thought to himself, “ If that lad keeps on as well as he 
begins, he won’t stay all his life in the forecastle.” 

In the book which his mother had given him, Vincent 
had read these sentences : “ Happy he, who, having found 
something to do, does it with a will. If we hope to com¬ 
mand, we must first learn to obey. To learn his duty, and 
to do it, is what the young man entering active life should 
desire most.” 
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But did Vincent come back from his voyage ? Yes: he 
came back a thorough seaman. The captain had taken him 
into the cabin, and taught him navigation ; so that the lad 
could mark out the course of the vessel on the chart, and 
find out the longitude by the help of a chronometer. A 
chronometer is a watch that keeps very exact time. 

How glad mother and sisters were to see him back! 
What strolls they had over the hills, and through the 
woods, and along the ocean-beaches! But Vincent did not 
stay long on shore. He had an offer to go as second mate 
ima fine ship. He went to Calcutta, and, after his next 
voyage, was promoted to be first mate. 

I think it will not be long before you will have to address 
him as “ Captain Vincent; ” for his first thought is to do his 
duty. He always gives his best attention to the work in 
hand, and that is the sure way to success. Ull0LB C h*blb». 
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HATTIE’S LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


My dear Cousin Nellie : — 


I received your kind letter yesterday, and was very 
proud when grandpa came from Lamar, and gave it to me. 
I have got papa to write this for me. I do want to see you 
and Cousin Estelle so much! My little sister and myself 
get mamma to show us your photographs very often. I 
would like to be with you, and go to school. 
Mamma and papa teach me now at home. • I 
know all my A, B, C’s, and can spell a good 
many little words. I do wish you could only 
come to Texas and see me, and play with my 
little pets. Papa got us a young donkey, and 
“suma.” is going to make a cart for him; so that my 
little sister, brother, and myself can get in with Suma, our 
negro nurse, and go up to grandpa’s. The donkey is so 
gentle, that I pet him; and he rubs his head against me, 
and follows me around, just like a dog. When he is hungiy, 
and sees me, he brays for something to eat. I get him 


milk and grass, and he eats out of my hand. And, oh! I 
have such a nice little brother! He laughs, and plays with 

me and sister; and he is very 
fond of flowers, which we get 
for him to look at; but our 
mamma will not let us give 
them to him, for he puts them 
into his mouth. Helen and I 
play horse, and ride sticks all 
about the yard. Papa made 
us a wagon with four wheels, and Helen and I get into it, 
and Suma is the horse; and sometimes she rides us way up 
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to grandpa’s, and we stay there all / 

day. We have another little pet: ,. 

what do you think it is? I don’t w t — Py 

believe you can guess. It is a little i 

borned-owl, that Suma got out of a 

nest in a tree. We feed it with meat. “our wagon.” 

It is only a few weeks old, and just begins to have feathers. 
We keep it in a cage, and take it out and feed it. It can¬ 
not fly yet. Year before last, Aunt Florence got us one, 
and it grew up, and got to killing mother’s 
chickens, and we had to kill it. We have 
two big dogs, named “ Jim ” and “ Growler,” 
V' and two little ones, named “ Trip ” and “ Fido.” 

® I have a cat which I dress up; and grandma 

J iM made me a little bed for it with pillows and 
— quilt, and I put it to sleep. It does just what 
I want it to. He’ n’s cat ran away. Mamma 
has two cats. We milk eight cows, and in 

this country we have to keep the calves, or the cows 

won’t give any milk. We have a good many cattle on 
the prairie. We have, also, some horses. They are all 
branded TU, and that is the way we know them. Mamma’s 
saddle-horse is named “ Nanny,” and she has a real pretty 
sorrel colt, named “ Fanny,” which belongs to Helen. I have 
a little filly, called “ Fly; ” and 
papa has several mares, and ^ ^ 
some of them are pretty little \ /y 

things, born this year. Papa ,1 

has two saddle-horses, “Man- *** 

Chester” and “Ned,” and a lit- x's - 

tie one named “Sam.” Papa my “fly.” 

has given me a filly for you; and, when he goes to Rock- 
port, he will record your brand, and send you the certificate; 
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and then, in a year or two, she will have a colt, and in four 
or five years, you will have several head in your brand, and 
you can say you have some stock in Texas. And then papa 
can sell your horses and you will get some spending-money, 
and he will keep all the fillies and raise horses from them 
for you. We have lots of chickens, 



MY HEN AND CHICKENS. 


turkeys, and guinea-fowls. I think 
“ The Nursery ” is very nice indeed. 
Papa and jnamma read it to me; and I 
learn some of the little pieces of poetry 
by heart. I should like to see Grand¬ 
ma Winter so much! She sends us 
such pretty things. I do hope she 


will come and see us. We have no snow here: so we can¬ 


not play in it. It is quite cold here sometimes in winter; 
but the ice never freezes hard enough to bear you up. I 
have some chickens of my own. My Uncle Sam has a 
flock of sheep, and they have a lot of little lambs. It is 
fun to see them play about. Forty or fifty of them get 
on a good smooth piece of ground, and then they all run a 
race just as fast as they can go. Some of them are jet 
black. Oh! I forgot the pig. We have a pig, and he 

stands up on the side of the 
pen, and grunts to be fed. I 
have thre* little cousins, who 
live near us. Their names are 
Willie, Frank, and Heath, and 
they come and play with me 
sometimes, and we have a good time. Helen, papa, and 
mamma send their love. Give my love and a kiss to Aunt 
Annie and grandma. Write soon to your Texas cousin, 

Copano Creek, Texas, April 18, 1876. Hattie. 
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TONY IN THE RAIN. 

Tony loves the rain, no doubt; 

For there will the little fellow sit, 

Right in the very midst of it, 

His tattered curls wet through and through, 
Drenched as the grass is with the dew 
Before tffe morning sun is out. 


He sits so placid and serene, 

I laugh to see the velvet ears 
Weep a continual stream of tears; 

To see the trickles from his coat, 

And from the frills about his throat. 

Perhaps he thinks t’will make him clean. 
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THE PERSECUTED CANARY. 


Before he cared to try to swim, 

His vest and frills were white as snow; 

His tufted paws would come and go 
In any guarded dainty place 
Without a single soiling trace: 

But now what shall we do with him ? 

He cannot sit in Gold-Locks’ chair 
At supper-time; nor in her lap 
Enjoy his usual evening nap; 

Nor can he have his bed at night: 

Poor little drowned and dripping wight, 
There’s no place for him anywhere ! 

Clara Dott Bats*. 


THE PERSECUTED CANARY. 

“ Sit down, children, and I will tell you a story,” said 
Aunt Maria. “ It shall be a story about a little canary-bird 
I once had, and whose name was ‘ Tot.’ ” 

“ But I thought, aunt,” said Robei£, “ that you did not 
approve of keeping birds in cages.” 

“ And I do not approve of it,” replied Aunt Maria. “ But 
my little bird came to me for rescue from her foes.” 

“ For rescue from her foes ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, one day I saw on a tree a canary-bird, which had 
flown away from its cage. It was suffering from hunger, 
thirst, and cold. Canaries, you know, cannot live here in 
the open air during our winters. 
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“ And, worse than all this, it was frightened badly, 
because a crowd of sparrows and chaffinches pursued it 
from place to place, twittering and chirping, with every 
mark of insult. 
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THE PERSECUTED CANARY. 


“ I could not help comparing the poor little creature to a 
foreigner just landed from a distant country, and followed 
by a rude rabble of boys, ridiculing him because his lan¬ 
guage and dress are strange to them.” 

“ And what did you do for it ? ” asked little Annie. 

“ Well, seeing the poor thing’s distress, I told my good 
maid, Sai;ah, to bring me from the garret an empty cage. 
Into this I put a saucer of fresh water, some canary-seed, 
and crumbs. Then I told Sarah to hang the cage on the 
tree next to that in which the little sufferer was trying to 
hide from its cruel pursuers.” 

“ And did it go into the cage ? ” asked Annie. 

“ Yes, Annie. No sooner did Sarah come back into the 
house than the poor little canary-bird flew to the cage, as if 
she saw in it her home. I went out, shut the door of the 
cage, and brought it into the house. And ‘ Tot ’ was the 
name I gave the poor bird. 

“ How glad it seemed to be to find a friend! Tot, though 
she could not sing, was a very wise bird, and soon became 
very dear to me; for she was bright and affectionate. I 
would sometimes open the door of the cage, and let her fly 
about the room. Then she would come and perch on my 
finger, and take seed from my hand. 

“ At these times, I would be careful to keep my cat Buz 
out of the room; but at last I made Buz see that Tot was 
my friend, and that he must be kind to her. Strange 
to say, the two got to be on such good terms, that I could 
trust them to eat out of the same plate.” 

“ And what became of Tot ? ” asked Annie. 

“ When I went to Europe,” said Aunt Maria, “ I gave her 
to a friend'who was very fond of birds; and, in her care, 
Tot became the mother of many little canaries, and lived to 
a good old age.” lDA PAT . 
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“I DON’T CARE.” 


“ I shall go this way,” said a young black colt who 
was out on the moor. And he looked down the road. 

“ No, no,” said a horse who was close by. “ You must 
stop on the moor.” 

“ Why ? Why must I stop ? ” asked the colt. 

“ I cannot tell,” said the horse. “ I have been told by an 
old horse to stay; and so I shall.” 

“ I don’t care,” said the colt; and off he went. 

By and by he met an old mare at an inn-door. “ What 
are you here for ? ” asked she. 

“ I have come out for a bit of fun,” said the colt. 

“ But you should not,” said the mare. “ You are not fit 
to go out in the world. You have no shoes on.” 

“ I don’t care,” said the colt; and he kicked his heels up 
to show that he did not mind what the old mare said. But 
the mare was a mare of few words, and she said no more. 

Then he went on down the road. He mfet a mule with a 
pack on his back. The mule shook his head at the colt. 

“ You shouldn’t be here,” he said. “ The town is close by.” 

“ I don’t care,” said the colt; and he tore on. 

Right on through the town he went. He had not been 
in a town in all his life; and the noise, and the sight of all 
the men, made him feel quite mad. He tore here, and he 
tore there; while men and boys ran to catch him, and threw 
stones, and cried out at him, all up and down the streets. 

At last, in a great sheet of glass, he saw what he thought 
was a young colt, and he ran up to ask it what he should 
do, and how he could get back to the moor. Of course, it 
was not a colt, but his own self, that he saw in the glass. 

The glass cut him when he dashed at it, and he fell down. 
And then he was caught. 
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PAPA'S HANDKERCHIEF. 


“ Why, that is my young colt off the moor,” said a 
man who just came up. “ These are his tricks, are they ? 
He must have a great clog of wood tied to his feet, then.” 

So he was led back, with his head cut, and his feet sore; 
and he had to stump from spot to spot with a clog tied 
to his feet. He did not say, “ I don’t care ” then. 

Author of “ Dick ahd 1.” 



PAPA’S HANDKERCHIEF. 


Now we will make a neat little cap, 

Kick up, little feet! come, little hands, clap. 
See what a cunning thing he can do, — 
With papa’s handkerchief play peek-a-boo. 

Yes: you may laugh, my little man, 

Pull off that handkerchief, if you can. 

Over his eyes, now he can’t see papa; 
Peek-a-boo, baby 1 ha, ha! ha, ha! 

Mr*. Stocking. 
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“I WISH." 

A dog saw a cat on the top of a high wall, and said, 
“ I wish I could get up there! It must be so nice to sit 
up so high; but I cannot climb." And he was cross, and 
would not wag his tail. 
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THE BANJO-BOY. 


Then he came to a pond, and saw a fish in it. And he 
said, “ I wish I could live in a pond all the day! Then I 
should not be so hot as I am now.” And he would not look 
at the fish, but shut his eyes, and lay down on the grass. 

Then he heard the fish say, “ Oh, I wish I could lie down 
on the fresh, green grass, like that dog. It does look so 
nice and warm out there! ” 

The dog sat up, and went back by the road he had come. 

As he went, he saw the bird, and he heard it say, “ I wish 
I could play all day long like that dog, and have a house 
made for me to live in! I have to make a nest, and my 
wings are so tired! yet I must fly to and fro, day by day, 
till it is done.” 

Then he saw the cat on the wall, and heard her say, 
“ There goes that spoiled old dog home to get his plate of 
meat. I wish I was as well off, and could get meat like 
him! I have had no food all this long day. I wish I was 
like that dog! author o» •• dick axd i.” 


THE BANJO-BOY. 


One bright, sunny morning, I looked from my window, 
and across the street saw a group of idlers listening to the 
music of a banjo. The player was a fine-looking black boy, 
more like an Italian than a negro. He sang as he played; 
and the words were so comical that I remember them, and 
here they are : — 


“ Squirrel on de fence, chewing at a log; 
Bullfrog in de pond, barking like a dog; 
Catfish in de ribber, swimming up stream: 
I axed dat catfish, ‘ What d’ye mean ? ’ ” 
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After thrumming on his banjo a few minutes, he began 
again: — 

“ Nigger in de wood-pile couldn’t count seven; 

Put him in a fedder-bed, he thought he’d gone to heaven.” 

A good laugh followed from the audience; and one old 
darky remarked, “Dat am so.” Then, with one accord, 
they all began to dance, while the boy played a lively jig, 
until it seemed as if “ even the pigs on their hind-legs 
would after him prance.” 

The breakfast-bell called me down stairs; and our friend 
the banjo-boy, was invited to the kitchen, where he had 
something to eat. He staid all day about the place, and we 
engaged him to give us some music in the evening. 

But, alas! counting too much on the money he was to 
receive, he feasted himself at the oyster-saloon, and left his 
banjo in pledge. He could not earn his money without the 
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WHAT THE BOY WANTED. 


banjo; and, when a gentleman kindly redeemed it, a new 
claimant for it appeared, who proved that the banjo had 
been stolen from him by the handsome but bad boy. 

So I am sorry to say that our amusing banjo-boy turned 
out to be no better than a thief. n. 

Ki trulls, N.C. 


WHAT THE BOY WANTED. 

I know a little fellow who will always frown and fret 
If whatever he has wished for he doesn't chance to get; 

And as he's always wishing, you couldn’t, if you tried, 

Succeed in having all at once so many wants supplied. 

He wants a little pony, and a pony-carriage too ; 

He wants a handsome watch, though a silver one will do ; 

He wants a Punch-and-Judy show to help along the fun ; 

And thinks he'd be quite happy, if he only had a gun. 

He wants a bow and arrow ; and he wants a printing-press; 
And lies awake at night to think of some new want, I guess: 
And once he really caught and kept a lovely pollywog; 

And if it hadn't died, it might have grown to be a frog, 

He wants a new toy every day; he wants to own a boat; 

He'd like to have a donkey ; and he teases for a goat; 

And, though his wants are numerous, I rather think you’ll find 
One thing he doesn’t care about: he doesn't care to mind. 

He's a cheerful little fellow — when he isn't out of sorts — 

And builds with what he has at hand his battlements and forts: 
So, when for things he doesn’t need he violently frets, 

We know that what he really wants is what he seldom gets. 

Josephine Pollard. 
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SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 


At the Zoological Gardens in London, there is a tame 
elephant, and the little boys and girls who attend the show 
are permitted to ride on his back. He is very careful never 
to hurt them. Here is a picture from which you may see 
what takes place there almost every day. 

Strange stories are told of the sagacity of the elephant 
Once tamed, he becomes the gentlest and most obedient of 
animals. He attaches himself to his keeper, caresses him, 
guards him, and seems to know all that pleases him. 

The elephant likes music, and easily learns to mark the 
time and to step to the sound. His sense of smell is very 
keen. He likes perfumes of all kinds, and, above all, 
fragrant flowers. He will choose them, smell of them one 
by one, make a nosegay of them, and, after having enjoyed 
the odor, will carry them to his mouth, and seem to taste 
them. 

Dr. Wilson, formerly Bishop of Calcutta, tells a true story 
of an elephant, which had become almost blind. A doctor 
was called in, who touched one of the eyes of the huge 
beast with nitrate of silver. This caused him to utter a 
loud cry of pain. It helped his sight, however, and it was 
thought best to touch the other eye with the same bum* 
ing substance. 

But it was feared that the elephant, after having suffered 
so much pain, would resent a second attempt; perhaps he 
would kill the doctor. Instead of this, no sooner did he see 
the doctor approach than he lay down of his own accord, 
and placed his head so as to seem to invite a renewal of the 
operation; and it was at once performed with the greatest 


ease. 


Oh, little girls and boys, who shrink from pain, and think 

so 
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you cannot even take a drop of medicine without making a 
wry face, think of the poor brute who thus invited pain in 
order that he might be helped to see! 

Elephants seem to know when they are laughed at, or 
when tricks are played on them; and they often resent 
insults. Did you ever hear how the elephant punished the 
tailor who pricked his trunk with a needle ? From a puddle 
near by he drew up some dirty water, and drenched the 
poor tailor with it from top to toe. uncle chablk*. 
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ANNIE AND HER FRIENDS. 


The sunshine with its look of cheer 
Peeps through the little window clear: 

Is darling Annie yet awake ? 

Come, child, and see the morning break. 

How soft the wind, that waves the bough 
Against the panes, all crimson now 1 
It taps as if it meant to say, 

“ Get up! get up! ’tis jocund day! ” 

And on the tree-top, high and green, 

A little singing-bird is seen: 

“ The morning is so wondrous fine,. 

Come and enjoy it, Annie mine.” 


The dove is crying, “ Coo, coo, coo! 
O Annie darling! where are you ? 
We all are trim and clean and white, 
And Annie soon shall be as bright.” 


Then pussy cries, “ Mee-ow, mee-ow! 

I’ve looked all round — where is she now ? 
My milk I want; oh, playmate dear, 

Come to your pussy, quick come here! ” 


And Grip, the puppy, barks, “ Bow-wow! 
She sleeps: no noise shall I allow: 

All night, while little Annie slept, 

Good watch before the door I kept.” 

i Google 
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“ Cluck, cluck ! ” a voice is crying clear: 
“ Oh, see my troop of chickens here ! 
Oh, come! my little Annie good, 

And scatter round our morning food.” 


And Chanticleer is calling too: 

“ I’m hungry: cock-a-doodle-doo! ” 

He struts about, and wonders where 
Lingers the child with golden hair. 


The duck runs waddling: “ Quack, quack, quack! 
What keeps our little Annie back ? 
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ANNIE AND HER FRIENDS. 


For her I’ve hunted far and near: 

Some harm has come to her, I fear.” 

The red cow to the meadow going 
Looks round, and then commences lowing: 
“ Come look at me a minute, do : 

Where are you, Annie ? Moo, moo, moo! ” 

Paws with his foot the horse, and neighs! 
He loves to be where Annie plays : 

“ Get up, get up, come to my side, 

The day is fine, — come take a ride.” 

But Annie sleeps, and hears it not; 

Cat, cow, and horse, are all forgot : 

She heedeth not the cry and din, 

Till steps her own dear mother in. 

She kisses Annie on her cheeks: 

The darling starts and smiles and speaks: 

“ I dreamed, mamma, of seeing sheep: 

Is’t late ? Why did you let me sleep ? ” 

Then mother helps her to her feet, 

And makes her toilet all complete: 

She combs her ringlets in a trice, 

Till Annie looks all neat and nice. 

The little girl then says her prayers, 

And to her breakfast goes down stairs: 
When that is ended, she will go 
To see the friends who love her so. 

Ida Pat. 
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TARDY TIM. 

Do you see that man running to catch up with the coach ? 
He has a carpet-bag in his hand. If he does not catch up 
with the coach, he will miss the railroad train, and have to 
stay away from home all night. 

Well, I will tell you who that man is. That is old 
Timothy Tripp. He goes by the name of “ Tardy Tim.” 
He got that name at school. He used to be late almost 
every day. You might see him running to school just as 
you see him running after the coach. 

Once the scholars made up a party to drive to the sea¬ 
side. They were to call for Tim at seven o’clock in the 
morning. So, just as the clock struck seven, they drove up 
to the door of his father’s house. 

Tardy Tim was still in bed. He had put off getting up 
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TARDY TIM. 


till it was too late. So he lost the nice drive to the sea¬ 
side ; but this did not cure him of his fault. 

Some years after this, when Tim left school, he heard of 
a good place which he could have if he would call at a man’s 
store at nine o’clock. Tim did not go to the store till ten 
minutes after nine, and then the man was so vexed, that he 
would not give Tim the good place in the store. 

Tardy Tim cannot get over his old habit, you see. He 
is still “ Tardy Tim,” and “ Tardy Tim ” he will be to the 
end of his life. 

There! He did not catch up with the coach. I see 
him coming back with his carpet-bag. He is too late once 
more. Now he will have to stay all night from his home. 
His wife will worry about him, and wonder what has become 
of him ; but will say at last, “ Oh, I guess he was too late for 
the cars.” 

I hope you will take warning by Tardy Tim. Be prompt. 
Do not put off what you have to do. Do it at once. Learn 
this habit while you are young ; and then it will come easy 
to you when you are old. UK0LE 
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THE FIVE LITTLE PIGGIES. 


Once upon a time there were five little white pigs, who 
lived with their mother in a nice pen. They had a little 
house, where they slept at night, and a wooden trough, from 
which they ate their food. Then there was a nice yard, 
where they could he in the sun, and where they said, 
“ Grunt, grunt, grunt,” to their mother many times during 
the day. And their mother would say, “ Grunt, grunt: I 
am very glad you are so happy.” 

The farmer’s boy used to bring them meal and water 
made into dough; and they thought it fine food. One day, 
when the farmer’s boy brought their breakfast, the mother- 
pig tasted it and said, “ My children, you must not eat the 
dough now; for it is too hot, and will burn you.” 

The five little pigs were just tumbling out of their warm 
bed of straw, and were hungry. So the biggest pig said, 
“ It never has burned me yet, and I am sure I know as well 
as my mother, and I will try it.” So he took a large mouth¬ 
ful, but ran off, saying, “ Squeak, squeak, squeak.” 

Then another pig, who had a black spot, said, “ It cannot 
be hot now, mamma pig.” But the mother said, “Wait 
a while longer, my spotted piggy.” But spotted piggy 
thought he knew better, and so he tried the breakfast; and 
he also ran off, saying, “ Squeak, squeak, squeak.” Then 
the other pigs tried it; but they all burned their noses, and 
ran away, saying, “ Squeak, squeak, squeak.” 

This is the story that I told my little girl one day, when 
she wished to do something which I did not think best. 
And what do you think the little rogue said? She said, 
“ Mamma, I will not do it, for I don’t want to run away, 
saying, ‘ Squeak, squeak, squeak.’ ” mamma. 
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BIRD SONG, 


Six little birdies all in a warm nest — 

Which do you think their mamma loves the best? 
TOV. " Not little Brownie, the biggest of all, 
j For he never is ready to come at her call; 

Not Pinkie, nor Puff, nor Speckle, their brother, 
Because, they will quarrel and fight with each other; 

Nor Muffet, the fat one, just like a round ball, 

Who eats all the “ goodies,” and leaves none at all. 

Oh, dear ! did you ever see such a queer brood 1 
And vet she iust loved them as hard as she could. 


Up in the top of a grand old tree, 

Where through the green leaves one hardly can see, 
Swinging so high, most up to the sky, 

Swayed by the wind as it rocked them to sleep, 
These little ones early began to peep. 

The cross old cat that was down on the ground, 
Washing her face in the sun, 
ig tfA Hearing their notes, just pricked up her ears 
And gave a sly look, which filled me with fea 
4 That she’d make a breakfast of one. 
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But no ! Old puss went hungry to bed; 

And day after day passed by, 

And mamma brought worms, and other nice food, 

Till the birdies were ready to fly; 

Such splendid fat worms for each little mouth ! 

She fed them so much and so oft, 

That the nest grew too small to hold them all six, 

These birdies, so downy and soft. 

So one morning, quite early, I heard a great noise: 

Such a chatter and peeping, 

It kept me from sleeping, 

And filled me with terror : oh ! what could it be ? 

I ran to the window, and what did I see ! 

The old nest was there ; but ’twas empty and quiet; 
And there, on a branch in a little round ring, 

Were my birdies all gathered to try their new feathers 
Before they should leave me to be on the wing. 

Such a flutter and bustle before they got started! 

And Muffet fell down, because he was fat; 

But his two little brothers helped him up to his feet, 

All the while looking out for the cat. 

And the mother-bird lectured, and shook her wise head, 
As she begged them all not to stop trying; 

For nothing is gained except by hard work, 

And the one who is lazy, and wishes to shirk, 

Must give up the pleasure of flying. 

But at last they were off. " Good-by, little birdies! ” 
But none of them turned their soft necks 
To bid me good-by as they floated away, 

Till they seemed only little black specks. 

And day after day I watched for my pets, 

And night after night in pain 
I saw the old nest hanging lonely and still, 

For they never came back again. 

h. m. s. 
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AT THE SPRING. 


Two little sisters went into 
the woods to pick berries; but, 
as the day was hot, they had 
not gone very far when they felt 
thirsty. 

“ I know where there is a 
clear spring of cool water,” said 
Ann. “Let us go there, and I 
will dip my pitcher in, and we 
can quench our thirst.” So 
they went to the spring, and 
drank of the clear cool water. 

Then they stopped to pick 
some blackberries, and on their 
way home they met a cunning 
little lamb that had lost its 
mother. The lamb was so 
tame that it came up to them. 
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Ruth had a scarf, and she 
put it around the lamb’s neck, 
and so they led it home. Their 
mother told them they could 
keep the lamb, and play with it 
till they could find its owner. 
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LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


My mamma asked me if I wouldn’t like to write to “ The 
Nursery,” and tell the little American children about the 
nice picnic Willie and I had in the woods to-day. We live 
at Haiku, on a large sugar-plantation, managed and partly 
owned by my Uncle Sam. He has three little children, 
Julie, Annie, and Wallace; and we all play together. 

A short time since, we went down to Mailea Bay, where 
the schooner comes every week to take a load of sugar to 
Honolulu. There is a nice wide beach there, and high 
rocks covered with shells and beautiful mosses; and some¬ 
times, when a tidal wave comes rolling in on the beach, it 
brings thousands of little fishes. 

An old man lives there named Wahahee, which means 
“ slippery mouth; ” but papa says he is a “ pillar in the 
church,” in spite of his unfortunate name. He takes good 
care of us while we are playing, and sometimes he sails out 
in his canoe and catches fish to eat with his poi, which is 
the food that all the natives live on. It is a soft paste 
made from the root of a plant called the taro. 

We like best to visit the bay when the grapes in Uncle 
Sam’s vineyard are ripe; for then there are more than a 
million little children could eat. Wallace likes bananas 
better than grapes. 

But I have not yet told you about our picnic. Willie is 
four years old, and I am seven, and we each have a saddle 
and a horse of our own. Willie’s horse is named “ Lily,” 
because it is so red ; and mine is “ Gypsy.” We rode two 
miles to-day. Willie carried the tin cup; I carried the 
lunch-bag; and papa, the bottle of lemonade. Mamma said 
we looked just like a party of tourists; and baby Bertie 
clapped his hands, and said, “ Di, di, da! ” as we started. 
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After we got to the woods, papa tied our horses, and we 
rambled off to gather ferns and mosses. The woods are 
beautiful. Some of the trees look as if they tried to touch 
the sky; and the wild vines run up to the very top of 
them, and stretch from tree to tree. 

In some places the vines are so thick and strong, and so 
twisted and interlaced, that they make a complete bridge; 
and the hunters walk on them over the very tops of the 
trees, and shoot wild cattle in the woods below. 

Next summer we are all going to Olinda, — half-way 
up Hahakala, our big mountain, which has the largest crater 
in the world. We shall camp out there for several weeks, 
and breathe the pure cold air, and get stronger and bigger 
every day, eating and rambling so much. Annie and Wal¬ 
lace have come over to play “ Bad man: ” so I must close 
my letter. lyle dickey. 
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Vote* and Piano. 



cow went mad with the pleasure she had. And jump'd right over the moon. But then, don't yon see be • 
join'd the sport, till his cough cut him short. Bow. wow! hey diddle, oh me! And back came the cow with 
took the dish, and said " Just what I wish. To hold my nice ap • pie - pie ! He scolded the cur for 
cow with fright ran a-way out of sight. And then ran af • ter the boys; The d<^ wagg’d his tail, the 


fore this oould be. The moon had come down and listen d, The lit - tic dngheark d with de- 

her mer - ry low, Man in the moon she hum • bled : The dish was de-light - ed, the 

mak-ing a row. The cat bolt - ed like a rocket; The man took the fiddle and 

fid-die to bail. The man says "Come all around me. No more in the south shall I 
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light as he bark’d. " Oh! there’* nothing like this, there is'ut!" no - thing like this, there is’nt!" 
spoon was cx-cit - ed. As over the cut they stum-bled. o - ver the cat they stumbled- 
danced down the middle. Then put the spoon in his pock - et. put the spoon in his jacket, 

e’er burn my mouth, Since a dish and a spoon I’ve found me. dish ami a spoon 1’rn found me. 
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BABY’S BATH. 


W HAT is baby laughing at, 
Clapping tiny hands so fat ? 
Kiss, and tell me, my precious boy, 
What is giving you so much joy ? 
Oh, you rogue! it is plain to see 
Why, just now, you’re in such glee. 

There is the water sparkling bright, 
Waiting for little limbs so white : 
Under the water, up to his chin, 
While he is laughing, dip him in, — 
In from his chin to his toes! 

There ! into the water he goes ! 
With a splash 
And a dash, 

And a spatter, 

And a clatter, 

Yes, under the water he goes, 

From his head to his toes ; 

And, while he is going, 

What shouting and crowing! 

Now bright eyes grow brighter, 
And white skin grows whiter: 
Thanks to the bath, there never 
was seen 

A baby so rosy, so sweet, and so 
clean. 
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Splash him and dash him about; 
Float him and tote him about \ 
Stir him and whir him about; 

Let him crow, let him shout: 

Such a sweet water-sprite 
Sure never was known 

As this dear little wight, — 

This wight all our own ! 

As sweet as a rosebud is he; 

As fair as a lily is he \ 

Now put him on mother’s own 
knee \ 

Rub him, and scrub him all dry, 
Kiss him and toss him on high. 
What! is he sleepy so soon ? 
Dreamland lies off in the moon: 
Would he go there awhile, 

Where the dream-children smile? 


Come, then, rockaby! 

In my arms he shall lie, 

As on the sweet face, 

Sleep’s shadow I trace. 

Softly, softly \ -now see him asleep: 
May angels a loving watch keep! 
We have done with the tub to-day, 
So, nurse, you may take it away. 
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THE PATIENT WAITER 


“ The patient waiter is no loser,” says the proverb; and 
I think that our dog Pepper must be of that opinion, for he 
has stood there for at least two hours, watching for a rat. I 
took Pepper a bone ; but he would not touch it. Without 
moving his head, he turned one eye on me, as much as to 
say, “ Don’t disturb me: business is business.” 

At last, seeing that I did not understand dog-language, 
he ran into the house, and began pulling at the sleeve of 
his master’s coat. Mr. Atkinson followed him out to the 
old woodshed, and Pepper stood looking down a hole, where 
a part of the plank that made the flooring had been broken. 

“ I see what you want, old fellow,” said Mr. Atkinson : 
“ you want the plank taken up so that you can go down for 
a rat.” Pepper made a little whining sound, as much as to 
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“ONLY GOING DOWN TO TATE’S.” 


say, “ You understand me perfectly, sir; but this stupid 
fellow would not take my hint.” The plank was ripped up; 
and Pepper went down, and brought up a large rat, which 
he killed. 

Pepper is rarely wrong, his scent is so good. Once, when 
he had got assistance, he directed our attention to some 
loose wood in the yard; and, when part of it was removed, 
he all at once seemed disappointed, as if the object of his 
pursuit was gone. His manner and look seemed more than 
instinct, and at once told the story. 

After a little pause, and some anxious looks, he dashed up 
a ladder that rested against a low out-house, and took a 
large rat out of the spout, whither it had run while Pepper 
came for help. 

Pepper is a sort of terrier. This kind of dog, deriving 
its name from terra , the Latin word for earth, attacks rats 
and other vermin in holes in the earth and in other places. 
There are smooth and rough terriers. Pepper is one of 
the smooth kind. altbbd sblwyn. 


“ONLY GOING DOWN TO TATE’S.” 


I must tell you a little story about my parrot, which I 
have often told to my nieces and nephews. 

My father was an old gentleman who was very regular in 
his habits; and every evening it was his custom to take a 
stroll after tea to visit some very old friends of the name of 
Tate, who lived close by in the next street; and, before 
leaving the house, he would open the door of the dining¬ 
room, where he used to sit, and would say aloud, “ Only 
going down to Tate’s; ” and then we knew that he would 
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be absent for an hour or two, chatting with his old friend 
Mr. Tate. 

Now it happened, one evening, that Polly’s cage-door was 
left open. We sometimes let him walk about the room, 
when he was very good, as a great treat. And this even¬ 
ing of which I speak, we suddenly missed him from the 
room, and could not think where he had gone; and, as we 
were very fond of him, we all set to work, and searched the 
house high and low, looking into every comer and cranny, 
and calling, “ Polly, Polly,” everywhere. 

But no Polly answered our cries, and no Polly could we 
find. So my father left, as usual, to pay his visit to our 
neighbors, leaving us still looking for our pet. But what 
was his surprise, upon turning the corner of the street, to 
see Polly quietly waddling down the middle of the road. 
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SPRUNG A LEAK. 


“ Why, Polly,” said he, “ where are you going ? ” 

Upon which Master Poll cocked his impudent little head 
on one side, and looked up, and said, “ Only going down 
to Tate’s ” 

How my father laughed when he brought him home 
perched on his hand! for the curious thing was, that Poll 
was actually going in the direction of the Tates house, 
which made it all the more amusing. 

After that, we took better care to shut his cage-door. 

Aunt Emily. 


SPRUNG A LEAK. 

Three little sailors came one day 
Where bright and calm the water lay. 

To dare the deep it was their pride: 

They launched their boat upon the tide. 

“ Oh! fear you not a storm may rise, 

And dark and angry grow the skies ? ” 

“ It’s what care we! ” then cried each boy, 

And gayly sang out, “ Ship, ahoy!" 

And then they laughed a laugh of glee 
As glad as sailor-boys could be. 

But soon a raging storm drew nigh, 

The waves were running fierce and high. 

O sailors! guide your good boat now, 

The waters dash o’er stern and bow. 

Alas! the mast falls by the deck! 

She’s leaking fast! She lies a wreck! 

But it’s all in a tub! — Why, I thought you knew! — 
And down to the bottom goes mother’s old shoe. 

Geobob Coopkb. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED FOX. 

In my childhood, I used to pass my summer vacations 
with an old aunt of my mother’s, who lived on the border 
of a wood, a mile from the village. Sometimes foxes would 
make an attack on Aunt Susan’s hen-house. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED FOX. 


Once, as I went towards the barn, what was my alarm, 
to see a fox watching a turkey and her brood of seven 
young ones, as they sat on the top rail of a fence! The 
old turkey saw her enemy and was plainly in great fear. 
But she kept quiet and did not try to get away. Perhaps 
she thought the fence was the safest place. 

I was only seven years old, and I had never seen a live 
fox. I did not know that he was a cowardly animal, and 
would run at the first sight of a little fellow like me. There 
he stood crouching, as if ready to leap upon his prey. 

What should I do ? My heart beat, and I was much 
excited. I knew the animal must be a fox; for I had seen 
pictures of foxes in “ The Nursery.” Should Aunt Susan’s 
nice fat turkey be killed and carried off before my eyes by 
an old thief of a fox ? Not if I could help it. Arming 
myself with four good large stones, I crept softly towards 
the fence, and, when within good aiming-distance, I threw 
one of the stones with all my force right at the fox. I hit 
him on the neck, and you may be sure he made good time 
in a bee-line for the woods. 

Leaving the turkey he had selected for his dinner, he 
glided under the fence, and disappeared in the shrubbery, 
before I could throw a second stone. Then I ran into the 
house, and told Aunt Susan what I had seen; and I remem¬ 
ber to this day the hug she gave me for what she called my 
bravery. 

The fox never would have dared to come near the barn, 
if the two dogs, Bounce and Billy, had been by. But they 
had both gone to the five-acre field, where the men were 
raking hay. Aunt Susan told the men that they must not 
again take the dogs away from the barn, as they were 
wanted to protect the hens and turkeys from the prowling 

foxes. Alfred Selwtw. 
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LITTLE HASSANEEN. 


On the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, a few miles from 
the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, are pitched, here and 
there, brown, tattered, patched-up tents, in which Arab 
families are living. Their children scamper hither and 
thither, over the sand, turning somersaults, making mud- 
pies, or building shell-houses out of the many shells that 
glisten on the shore. 

They look very happy, though one can hardly see what 
they have to make them so. Certainly it is not fine 
clothes; for some of them wear only a loose shirt, which 
leaves their little legs and feet quite bare. Jack Frost 
would nip them quite badly if he ever, visited their country; 
but Jack never troubles that sunny land. * 

I often used to pass these tents when I went out for a 
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LITTLE EASSANEEN. 


donkey-ride down to the beach in the beautiful sunset; and 
every time the children would cry, putting out their little 
brown hands, “Hat baksheesh ! ” which means, “ Give me a 
present.” A piece of copper money always satisfied them, 
and sent their dark faces homeward full of smiles. 

One little brown-cheeked boy would toddle out of his 
mother’s tent and lisp, “ Bakses ” in such a funny way, that 
I could never refuse him; and I came at last to look for 
his shining black eyes on my daily rides. His name was 
Hassaneen, — a big name forsuch a little fellow. But the 
little fellow grew, day by day. It seemed as if he looked 
larger every evening than he did the sunset before. The 
loose shirt grew shorter and shorter, or else the little legs 
were growing longer; and little Hassaneen soon found him¬ 
self able to say, “ Baksheesh ” instead of “ Bakses .” 

One evening, as I rode by, I missed my little friend, and, 
coming near the tent, I found all the Arabs talking in a 
very frightened way, and saying, “ Poor Hassaneen.” 

“ What is the matter with the child ? ” said I anxiously; 
for I had begun to watch eagerly for the little fellow, and 
save all my stray coppers for his chubby hands. 

“ 0 lady! ” replied his mother, wringing her hands, “ he 
is lost. He has been gone since noon; and we cannot find 
him anywhere.” Then she burst out crying at the top of 
her voice. 

It isn’t much use to try to hush an Arab: so I galloped 
away from the scene, calling out that I would see if I could 
find the lost boy. There was a narrow path leading down 
the bank, to the water’s edge, down which went donkey and 
I in search of the child. All among the rocks I looked, 
where the shells lay the thickest; but no little boy jumped 
up from the sand. 

Pretty soon I came to a place where the rocks formed a 
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sort of cave, carpeted with mosses and shells; and there, 
fast asleep, lay little Hassaneen. 

You may be sure, children, that, in all the land of Egypt, 
there was no happier place, that night, than the old patched 
tent, where a brown-faced Arab woman hugged her darling 
to her breast, and thanked the good Allah (God) for bring¬ 
ing him safely home. Saba Keablks Hunt. 


WHAT THE BIRDS SAY. 


Hear the quail with speckled breast 
Call aloud from her grassy nest, — 

“ Bob White, is the wheat ripe ? ” 

Hear the plover’s eager cry: 

He seems to say to the hunter nigh, — 
“ Kill-deer, kill-deer, kill-deer! ” 

Hear the martin’s merry call, 

As from his house he summons all, — 
“ Look here, look, look, look here! ” 


Hear the clear and liquid note 
That rises from the blue-jay’s throat, — 
“ Early, early, early! ” 

Hear the night-bird’s plaintive lay, 

As he ventures forth at close of day,— 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will! ” 


Hear the wild dove's tender moan, 

Brooding by the nest when her mate is gone,— 
“ Alone, alone, alone.” 


E. Hobsoxt. 
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THE CHILD WHO WAS NOT CONTENT. 



Dora had six dolls, a 
cat, a dog, and a little 
oarriage in which she 
could take a ride. She 
had all sorts of handsome 
books too, with boxes of 
paint, and little trunks with 
dolls’ dresses in them. She 
had a garden with bright 
flowers in it. Indeed, there 
are few ladies whom I meet 
in my daily walks, who have 
so many pretty things, 
though a good child at heart, 
and though she had so many 
tilings to please her, would often 
fret. One day she went to see a little girl of the name of 
Susan, an orphan, who lived with her aunt. Instead of a 
doll finely dressed, Susan had only a poor little rag-baby. 
She had one tom picture-book, and a few spools, bits of 
glass, old boxes, and blocks for her playthings. 

And yet what a bright, happy little girl she was! — always 
cheerful and content. The first thing Dora did when she 
got home was to make up a bundle of playthings, and send 
them to her. “ That poor child thinks more of her rag- 
baby than I do of all my fine dolls,” said Dora. “ She takes 
more comfort with her blocks and bits of glass than I do 
with all my fine presents. What is the secret of it all ? ” 
Dora will learn by and by that content does not come 
from gifts and playthings, but from a good and kind heart, 
and from a mind filled with happy thoughts. ida fat. 
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OLD JACK THE CART-HORSE. 


Jack was a wise old cart-horse in our village. Often, 
when a child, I used to stand at the door of the shop of 
John Hall, the blacksmith, and see him shoe old Jack. 

How cheerful it was,*of a cold day, to see the fire flame 
up as John moved the bellows up and down! and then, 
when he took up the horseshoe in his iron pincers, and laid 
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OLD JACK, THE CART-HORSE. 


it on the anvil, and made the sparks fly as he hammered, 
how intently would I watch the scene! 

One day, Mr. Hall’s boy, in shoeing Jack, drove a nail 
the wrong way. Jack did not find it out till he had gone 
home; and then the nail began to pain him a good deal: 
so what did he do, but open the gate, and limp back to the 
blacksmith’s shop! 

Mr. Hall saw him coming, and knew at once that some¬ 
thing must be the matter. Jack came in, and held up his 
lame foot, as much as to say, “ Please take off my shoe.” 
Mr. Hall took it off, bathed the foot, and replaced the shoe, 
whereupon the old horse trotted back to his master’s farm. 

Jack was always very playful. He liked to have a bit of 
fun with his master, and would run round and round the 
pasture when the latter came to harness him. But he never 
kept his master waiting more than two or three minutes. 
It was all meant as a joke. UK0LB 

—— 



Folly Bridge on the Thames. 
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JICK AND JOCK. 


Jick and Jock were two young rooks who lived at the 
top of a tall tree in a wood; but Jick was the pet of his 
parents, and so got more than was good for him, while poor 
Jock got less. 

All the fat worms and slugs fell to Jick’s share; and he 
would call out, “ More, more! ” when he had just had some. 
So day by day Jick grew more fat, and still kept up that 
cry of “ More, more! ” 

Jock soon found that he must pick up his own food. So 
he tried hard to learn to fly, and did so well, that he soon 
could help himself. But Jick, who had all done for him, 
did not care to find food, or to fly. He grew so fat, that he 
lay all day in the nest, and blinked his eyes. 

“ You spoil that child,” said all the wise rooks to the 
parents: “ Jick will be the worse for it, you will see.” 

“ Oh, no! the sweet pet,” said they. “ When he asks 
in that teasing way for ‘ more, more,’ we must give it to 
him.” 

So things went on; and all the young rooks could get 
their own food, but Jick. 

One day the old ones brought him a large worm. “ That 
will make you a good meal; ” they said, “ and be quick, for 
we hear that some boys are near by with their guns, and we 
want to be off.” 

Jick was quick; but, as soon as the worm was gone, he 
gaped with his great beak, and cried, “ More, more! ” 
“ One might have done for you,” said the old ones; “ but 
what must be must.” And off they flew to find more food 
for him. 

Once, twice, thrice, did they bring him “one more” 
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JICK AND JOCK. 


worm; and then Jick, too fat and sick to eat more, shut his 
eyes, and went to sleep. 

“ Bang, bang! ” went a gun. Two shots were fired; and 
the two old birds fell dead. But Jick did not know. Jock 
knew; and he, the one for whom they did not care, was the 
one who mourned when they fell. 

“Wake, wake!” he cried to Jick; but Jick did not 
wake. “ Wake! ” cried Jock once more: “ here is a boy at 
the foot of the tree. He will climb up. Wake, and fly.” 

But Jick still did not wake. 

The boy did climb, and Jock, when he drew near, gave 
Jick a great peck to wake him up, and theh flew to a bough 
near by. 

“ There is one on that bough,” cried the boy to a man 
who had the gun. “ Don’t shoot him, though: he is too 
lean.” 

“ He is out of my reach,” said the man: “ I could not 
shoot him, if I were to try.” For Jock, when he heard the 
boy speak, had spread his wings, and flown off with ease. 

“ Hi! here is a fat young rook in the nest,” cried the 
boy. “ Why, he can’t fly, I do think. Just look at him! ” 

Jick woke now. He stood on his feet, and tried to fly, 
but could not. He was so fat and dull, and blinked so with 
his eyes, that the boy laughed, and said, “ You might as 
well have hopped into my hand as have sat here.” 

“ Save me, save me! ” the rook tried to say; but the 
words that came were, “ More, more! ” The boy did not 
know what they meant, though: he had never learned bird- 
talk. 


And so the two old rooks, and their pet child Jick, were 
baked in the same pie. But Jock, who had learned to take 
care of himself, lived to be a wise old rook, and, for aught I 
know, may be living yet. 


Author of “ Dios htd L” 
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ALICE’S COW. 


In a small village, where there were few houses and a 
great many trees, and where there was no railroad station 
within five miles, lived little Laura Upton on a large farm, 
with her parents. Her father was a good man, but had 
hurt himself in trying to stop a runaway horse; and so, not 
being able to earn money, he became poor. 

But there was one good result from his accident. Having 
to stay in the house for many months, he had a chance to 
give Alice the instruction she needed; for there was no 
school near, to which she could go. He taught her to read, 
write, and cipher; and she showed a great fondness for 
good books. 

Mr. Upton had two nice cows; and his wife made butter, 
which she sold to a man who stopped at the door for it 
every Wednesday. One of the cows had a calf, which 
Alice named Norma, and petted, so that it grew quite fond 
of her. A very pretty calf it was. It had a red skin 
spotted with white, and a well formed head. 

But the family became so poor, that Mr. Upton, when the 
butcher offered him five dollars for the calf, had to make up 
his mind to sell it. This was a sad, sad blow to Alice. She 
did not show her grief before her father, lest it should 
distress him; but she ran out under a great tree by the 
roadside, where she thought no one could see her, and, seat¬ 
ing herself on a stone, put her apron to her eyes, and wept. 

There was a bend in the toad; and, before she was aware 
of his coming, Mr. Murray, a young man from New York, 
who was on horseback, stopped, and said, “What is the 
matter, little girl ? ” — “ Oh, sir, we have had to sell our 
calf Norma to the butcher.” — “What did you sell it 
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for ? ” — “ Because we are poor.” — “ What price did it 
bring, — twenty dollars ? ” — “ Oh, dear, no, sir! only five.” 
— “ I’ll buy it back for you.” — “ Thank you, sir; but the 
butcher has carried it off.” — “ Which way did he go ? ” — 
“ Straight on, sir, to the red house, a mile farther.” 

Without another word, Mr. Murray touched his horse 
lightly with his whip, and off he went at a gallop. Not 
dreaming that he was serious in what he said, Alice ran into 
the house, and began to help her mother shell beans. In 
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ALICE’S COW. 


less than an hour, who should ride up to the door, but Mr. 
Murray, walking his horse, and leading Norma by a rope! 

“ Now, little girl,” said he, “ this is my calf; and I want 
you to keep it for me three years. Ask your father how 
much it will — but no matter, I’ll guess the cost, and send 
him the money every quarter. What’s his name ? ” — 
“Arthur Upton, sir.”—“All right. I rely upon you— 
what’s your name? ” — “ Alice Upton, sir.” — “I rely upon 
you, Alice, to see that my calf is well taken care of. So, 
good-by.” And, throwing the little girl a kiss, he galloped 
off again. 

The young man paid about three times as much as the 
keeping of the calf actually cost; and it was a great help 
to Mr. Upton, who soon got so well over his hurt, that he 
could go to work as usual. Alice grew, and Norma grew, 
and three happy years passed swiftly by. At last, one fine 
morning in August, there was a sound of hoofs at the door; 
and who should appear but Mr. Murray on his fine horse ? 
“ Where’s my cow Norma ? ” said he. “ I’ll lead you to 
her,” said Alice. 

So Mr. Murray tied his horse to a post, and went with 
Alice a few steps down the lane, and there stood Norma, a 
fine, large cow. The picture of her which we give you is 
from a drawing which the young man made on the spot. 

Said he to Alice, “ The cow is yours, on one condition.” 
— “ What is that, sir ? ” — “ That I may come and look at it 
whenever I please.” — “ Oh, of course, sir; but the gift, I 
fear, is so costly, that my father will not let me take it.” 

But Mr. Upton, after talking with Mr. Murray, found 
that he knew the young man’s father, and so he assented to 
his terms. Mr. Murray used to come very often indeed 
to look at the cow; and he usually chose for his visit the 
time when Alice was milking her. EMItv Cimi( 
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GINX’S KITE. 


“ My kite! my kite! ” 

Shouts the little bright 
Glad boy. 

“ Hi, ho!” 

And out in the sunshine, to and fro, 

On the garden grass, or on the walk, 

With a jargon of chatter, and scream, and talk, 
Flies little Ginx, with his flying kite: 

His cheeks are rosy, his eyes are bright; 

And a train of tiny boys comes after 
To swell the din of shout and laughter; 

And their little hearts are full of joy 
At the pretty, painted, soaring toy. 

Hi, ho! 

Run fast, little Ginx, and make it go. 
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GJNX'S KITE. 


“ My kite! my kite! ” 

Cries a little white 
Sad boy. 

“ Oh, oh! 

What makes it melt and crumble so ? ” 

He lifts it, limp, and stained, and rent; 

The tail is off, and the frame unbent; 

The pretty bird has lost its wings; 

Nothing is left but sticks and strings. 

Poor little Ginx, dear, careless wight, 

Left it out on the grass all night; 

And the painted paper has been wet through 
With the heavy, rain-like fall of dew. 

Oh, oh! 

That’s why it melts and crumbles so. 

Clara Doty Bate*. 



Newstead Abbey. 
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PAUL’S BALLOON. 



One day I 
met Paul in the 
street He had 
a new red bal¬ 
loon, which he 
held by a long 
stout string in 
his right hand. 

He was quite 
proud of it; for 
it was the first 
balloon he had 
ever had. 

On his way 
home, he met 
a little girl in a 
child’s carriage which a woman 
was dragging. The girl was 
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PAUL'S BALLOON. 


pale and sad. She looked at 
the balloon as if she would like 
to hold it. “You may hold it,” 
said Paul, “ if you will hold it 
tight; ” and he let her take it. 

But, as she took it, the string 
slipped from her fingers, and 
up, up mounted the balloon, 
far away from her reach. Paul 
tried to catch it; but it was 
gone. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said the 
little girl, ready to cry. “ I did 
not mean to let it slip out of 
my hand—the pretty balloon! ” 

“It is no matter,” said Paul. 
“There! do not cry. See it 
mount! See it glitter!” 

Up it went; and a poor girl 
and her brother, in a yard near 
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by, sat looking at it, and wish¬ 
ing they could catch hold of the 
string. Very soon it was out of 
sight The next day, the father 
of the little girl who lost the 
balloon sent Paul a new one, 
and also a pretty book. A . b. c. 
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THE LEARNED SALAMANDER. 
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One day, a water- 
salamander crawled 
upon the top of a 
mossy stone that rose 
above the water in 
the middle of a little 
brook. When he had 
braced himself by means of his five tiny toes 
and his four tinier fingers, he winked his large 
bright eyes, and said, “ Young people, be quiet a 
moment: I have something to say to you.” 

At this, all the little tadpoles, or, as they are sometimes 
improperly called, “ pollywogs,” rolled up their great round 
eyeballs in wonder; while several of the young salamanders 
drew a deep sigh through their queer little gills. 

Turning to the tadpoles, he said in a very solemn tone, 
“ My young friends, you will soon become amphibious." 

Here they opened their mouths, and said, “ Wha-a-a-t ? ” 

“ Amphibious animals,” replied the salamander; “ and, if 
you will listen to me, I will tell you what I mean by it, and 
how I happen to know it. Some day you will lose your 
tails, when you will become frogs, like your parents; then 
you will wear handsome green coats, and can live in the 
water, or out, just as you please. That is why you will be 
amphibious." 

At this, all the young tadpoles began to shake their finny 
tails in great glee, saying, “ Let us shake the ugly things 
off, and become frogs at once.” 

“ You can do no such a thing, you foolish young ones! ” 
answered the wise salamander. “ Your tails do not drop off 
from your bodies at all: they are gradually used up in 
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adding to your growth; and you must wait with patience 
till the last bit is gone. And now I will tell you how I 
know all this. 1 have been to school.” 

“ To what ? ” piped the young salamanders and tadpoles. 

“ To school; and I will tell you how it happened. The 
teacher in the little red schoolhouse on the hill yonder 
sent down to the brook for me. I was put into a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle, and passed around among her pupils. 

“ They gave me some flies to eat; and, being very hungry, 
1 snapped them up in a twinkling. This made the children 
laugh. Then the teacher told them something that I shall 
never forget. It was this: * Scholars,’ said she, ‘ this animal 
is a reptile. He is cold-blooded. He is called a “verte¬ 
brate,” because he has a back-bone. When he was a baby, 
he breathed through gills: now his gills are changed to 
lungs, and he often comes to the surface of the water for 
air. He has several names, as “ triton,” “ water-newt,” 
and “water-salamander.” Very often he is improperly 
called a “ lizard.” He is own cousin to the land-salamander, 
and you have, no doubt, seen many of those creeping about 
after a rain-storm. This fellow’s back is olive-brown, tinged 
with green. His belly is a handsome orange-color, spotted 
with black. The pupil, or apple, of his eye, is surrounded 
by a bright red ring, called the “ iris.” He is harmless, and 
will not bite, if you handle him. Should you cut off one of 
his hands or feet, in less than a year it will grow again.’ ” 

The salamander paused a moment, and then added, “ My 
dear young friends, you may be sure that I trembled in 
every limb when the teacher said this, through fear that 
some of the large .boys would hack me in pieces. But I 
was finally put into the bottle again, and brought back to 
the creek, where I hope to spend the remainder of my days 
in the bosom of my family.” Mbs. W. B. Kelly. 
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A VISIT TO GRANDPAPA LEE’S. 

Willie and Annie Lee were two little children who lived 
in a pleasant village, and had a good many little cousins 
living near them. Their grandpapa lived on a fine old 
farm some miles from town. 

One bright summer morning, all the uncles, aunts, and 
cousins got into the great wagon, sent for them by Grand¬ 
papa Lee, and went down to the old homestead to make a 
visit. A merry crowd they were; and the sound of their 
shouts and laughter brought grandma to the door long 
before they drove up to the house. 
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A VISIT TO GRANDPAPA LEX'S 


To the little boys and girls there was no house to be 
compared to it. There were no fine locked-up parlors, or 
carpeted halls; no damask sofas or chairs, too pretty for 
children to sit on or go near. No: every thing in that old 
house was made to use; and grandmamma let the children 
go where they pleased. 

She kept great baskets of cakes and apples in her closet 
for them; and when their mammas would tell tfyem to be 
still, or not to eat so much, the good old lady would say, 
“ Let the darlings alone: they come but once a year.” 

Close by there was a river, on which the elder children 
would go in a boat. Sometimes the boys would fish, and 
sometimes they would bring home a whole boat-load of 
pond-lilies. Berries were plenty in the woods; and in the 
orchard were apples, peaches, and pears. 

Then there were chickens, geese, and turkies in the barn¬ 
yard, and some tiny pigs, and out in the green fields some 
snow-white lambs; and, best of all, the children didn’t have 
to keep out of the dirt any more than they wanted to. 

At last, the time came to go home. The little children 
cried because they had to go. And when they got back to 
town, and had to stay in the house, they did not like it at 
all. So you see it was not good for them to have had their 
own way quite so much. The truth was, the little cousins 
all wanted to go back to the old farm. They seemed to 
think it was always summer there, because it was always 
warm weather when they went there to visit. 

One morning in October, when the days were getting 
cold, Annie and her brother, and little cousins, took it into 
their heads that they would all run off, and go to Grandpa 
Lee’s. They walked along very well at first; then they 
stopped to rest a while in the woods; then they went on 
again, and walked until the daylight began to fade. 
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By this time, the children were all tired and sleepy. They 
did not know what to do. They knew they could not be on 
the right road to their grandpa’s: so they turned another 
way, and were soon lost in the woods. 

It was now dark, and raining hard. The tired children 
could not go on: so they sat down in the woods, and cried. 
At last Willie said, “ Annie, let’s pray for God to send papa 
after us.” And they all prayed as loud as they could; and 
in a short time some men who heard their voices came to 
them. 

The tired, wet little girls and boys were now taken home, 
and given a nice warm supper, and dry clothes, after which 
they were put to bed. Were they punished for their 
naughtiness? No, they were not. Their papa and mamma 
saw how they had suffered, and thought that was punish¬ 
ment enough. eliza k. parkbb. 
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tie boy, I knoWjWhc^ when'tis time to bed to go, Cries, 
tie boy, I know, Who,when ’tis time abroad to go. Cries, 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 



Quick 


| CHOOL does not keep this afternoon, and now I 
can water my flowers,” cried Emily; as she took 
down the large watering-pot. * 

“ And I can play with my dog,” said Albert, as 
he called, “ Quick, Quick ! Come here, Quick ! ” 
came running at the call; and soon the whole 
family Were out in the back-yard, — all except the father, 
who was at work at his anvil, for he was a blacksmith. 

Now I must tell you what happened that afternoon, 
before the children went into the house. You must know 
that Emily had a little cat which she called Tippit. 

It is not often that cats and dogs are friends; but Tippit 
was two years older than Quick, and had known him when 
he was a pup. So Tippit was a good friend to Quick, and 
would share her saucer of milk with him without growling. 
They were both very fond of the children, and would let 
them take all sorts of liberties with them. 

Well, it happened, that, while Albert was running around 
with Quick, a great clumsy dog ran in at the open gate, and 
flew at the little dog. No sooner did Tippit see what was 
going on, than, with a fierce growl, she sprang from the 
bench, where she had been seated, and darted right at the 
face of the strange dog. 

Emily ran up to aid her beloved Tippit; and little Albert 
seized a stick, and attacked the common foe. The strange 
dog soon saw that the odds were against him, and wisely 
ran off without doing any harm. 

Tippit was much praised and petted for her brave con¬ 
duct; and Emily tied a cherry-colored ribbon about the 
good cat’s neck in honor of the event. Tippit and Quick 
are now faster friends than ever. 


Ukolb Charles. 
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HOW I KEPT SHOP. 

When I was a little girl, my nurse, Betsey, who had 
lived in our family a long time, made up her mind to give 
up her place as a nursery-maid, and try keeping shop. So 
she hired a little shop, and bought a stock of needles, thread, 
children’s toys, and other small articles. 

My mamma, wishing to help Betsey as much as she could, 
told her, that, for a few months, she might sleep at night in 
our house. So I still saw Betsey every evening. 

One morning it was rather stormy, and I had no one to 
play with: so I asked if I might go to Betsey’s shop. 
Mother said I might go, and off I ran. The shop-door had 
a bell on it, which rang as it opened. In I went. At the 
sound of the bell, Betsey came out from behind a curtain. 

“ Betsey,” said I, “ I have come to spend the morning 
with you.” 
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HOW I KEPT SHOP. 


“ Bless your heart,” said she, “ I am right glad to see you. 
It is going to snow, and I am getting things tidy, because 
there are not many persons out to-day.” 

I climbed< up on a stool, and looked in the case where 
Betsey kept the things she had to sell. There were dolls, 
tops, tin horses, whips, and, oh! best of all, such pretty 
pewter rings with red, green, and yellow stones. 

“ Oh, Betsey! what do these rings cost ? ” 

“ One cent apiece.” 

“ I have a cent at home, Betsey, and, if you will let me 
take one, I will bring the cent down to you to-morrow.” 

“ Take any one you want, dear,” said Betsey. 

Betsey now sat down by her stove in the back-part of 
the shop, and began to sew, while I still peeped into the 
show-case. Ting-a-ling went the bell again: the door 
opened, and in came a gentleman. I looked at Betsey. 
She nodded her head; and I said, “ What will you have, 
sir? ” — “I want to buy a doll for my grand-daughter.” 

I opened the show-case. A piece of paper, with the price 
marked on it, was pinned on each doll. I picked one out, 
and said, “ Here is a nice one, sir, for ten cents.” 

The gentleman bought a doll and a whip. I rolled them 
up in a paper for him, and he paid me the money, which 1 
put in the money-drawer. Then came a little girl for a 
ring. She was a long time choosing. Next two boys came 
in to buy marbles. Betsey let me count the marbles out, 
while she sold one of the boys a stick of candy. 

Then it was time for me to go home. Betsey said I had 
helped her very much, and she hoped I would come again. 

I had often played at shop-keeping; but this was the first 
time I had ever kept shop in earnest. It was not the last, 
though; for I thought it fine fun, and made more than one 
more visit to my good friend Betsey. Mrs j p r 
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NELLIE AND “THE NURSERY.” 


Nellie is a dear little girl, who lives with her papa and 
mamma in Michigan. She has no sister or brother, and so 
has to make friends with her cat and dog, the chickens, the 
birds, and the writers of her favorite stories. Clapping her 
hands, she said to me, a few days ago, “ What fine society 
our ‘ Nursery ’ society is! ” 

She takes the writers in it for personal friends, and the 
children they write about, as companions. But there is one 
writer whom she likes best of all, — Uncle Charles. She 
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NELL19 AND “THE NURSERY." 


likes his stories as she does the rest; but most she loves him 
because he is a living personality to her, — “ Just like my 
own dear Uncle Charles,” she says. “ I do really believe it 
is he!” 

Her own Uncle Charles lives in New York city, and 
sometimes comes out to Michigan, and makes us a visit. 
His hair is white as snow; but he likes to play with the 
little ones as well as if he too were young. 

Once, when Nellie was three years old, she took it into 
her head to call him her little boy Charlie. Think of a wee 
three-year-old girl having a white-haired man for her little 
boy ! We were to have company in the evening: so she 
brushed and combed his hair very nicely, and told him just 
how to behave. He obeyed her, like a good boy, greatly to 
her satisfaction and the company’s amusement. 

This is a true story. I tell you that, because Nellie 
always likes to know that she is reading a true story, and 

may be VOU do. Nellie’s Mamma. 



Moonlight on the River Thames. 
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GINX’S HARNESS. 

What wonderful steed 
Comes flying with speed 
Down the walk with a scarlet harness on ? 
Scamper or trot, 

It matters not, 

Gallop, or caper, or prance, or run. 

Such trappings fine! 

They glitter and shine : 

The bells are golden, the reins are red, 
And tassels gay . 

Swing every way; 

And merrily tosses the curly head. 
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OINX'S HARNESS. 


Those bells of gold, 

Be it hot, or cold, 

Midsummer weather, or winter snow, 

Ring with swinging, 

And swing with ringing, 

Whenever this steed starts out to go. 

Does he stand in a stall, 

I wonder, at all, 

And eat from a manger oats and hay ? 

Ah, no, indeed! 

This wonderful steed 
Sits at my table every day. 

And with haste so great, 

That he cannot wait 
Even to lay his harness by, 

He goes to work, 

With spoon or fork, 

At the nearest dish, be it pickles or pie. 

There is, I admit, 

Excuse for it, 

For Ginx has a deal of eating to do; 

And more, besides, 

Whenever he rides, 

He has to be horse and driver too. 

Clara Doty Bates. 
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“GIVE US A PIECE.” 


“ Go away, you teasing geese! You shall not have a bit 
of my muffin. Go away ! ” 

Although Billy talked so boldly, he was half afraid; for 
the old gander and his mate were close upon him, thrusting 
out their long necks, and opening their bills, as though they 
meant to nip his fat legs in case they could get nothing else 
to eat. 

Billy stood his ground like a hero, until he saw a whole 
troop of geese and goslings waddling up to re-enforce the 
enemy. Then he felt that he should have to retreat. 

He was just on the point of making a run for the house, 
when his sister Ruth came to the rescue. Her mode of 
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THE NIGHT-GOWN BRIGADE. 


dealing with the geese was quite different from Billy’s. 
Instead of scolding at them, and trying to drive them away, 
she said, “ Give them a taste of your muffin, Billy. You 
can get plenty more in the house.” 

So Billy broke off a piece of the muffin, and threw it to 
the gander. Another bit gave the old goose something 
to do; and pretty soon Billy had scattered the pieces of his 
muffin among the whole flock. 

Then the little boy got some bread-crumbs for them; and 
he was so much amused at seeing the geese eat, and took so 
much pleasure in feeding them, that he would have for¬ 
gotten all about his own luncheon, if Ruth had not coaxed 
him to go into the house. 

“ What a goose you were, Billy,” said Ruth, as they went 
along, “ to get into such a fret with that old gander! ”’ 

“ What made him hiss at me ? ” said Billy. 

“ Oh, I guess he meant to tell you not to be so stingy 
with your muffin. He was not very polite, but you need 
not have been so cross.” ioa fat. 
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THE NIGHT-GOWN BRIGADE. 


Papa has had the headache all day, 

And he looks at his watch in a weary way, 

Then to the clock, and says, “ It’s too slow: 

’Twas the children’s bedtime five minutes ago.” 
He’s tired of chatter, tired of noise, 

And almost, not quite, of his dear little boys. 

So mamma’s sewing aside is laid, 

And soon in uniforms white are arrayed 

The brave soldier-boys of the Night-gown Brigade. 
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Of the rank and the file there are but three, 

So every one shall an officer be. 

Like Christian warriors they say their prayers, 

Ere they storm the heights of the dizzy back-stairs; 
And they kiss their friends, ere they face the gloom, 
And the nerve-trying mice, of the lumber-room. 

Now into the bed they valiantly creep, 

The very stronghold of the enemy Sleep, 

Who there a snare has cunningly laid, 

And who in a trice has prisoners made 

Of the soldiers brave of the Night-gown Brigade. 

D. B. Barnard. 
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“YOU DARE NOT.” 


“ You can’t jump that! ” said a goat to a sheep. 

They were on a cliff near the sea. In the cliff there was 
a deep cleft, or crack, which went down to the sea. It was 
not broad ; but it was too wide for a goat or sheep to cross. 
At high tide, the waves foamed and raged in this cleft. 

The goat and the sheep stood on one side of the cleft. 
The sheep looked, but said not a word. She knew that it 
was too much of a jump ; but she was too vain to say so. 

“ You dare not! ” said the goat. • 

The sheep did not like this. She would not own that she 
dared not, and she did not know what else to say. At last 
she thought of a way out. “ You dare not,” said she. 

Now it was the goat’s turn to look vexed. 

“ You just say that to get out of it! ” he cried. “ You 
dare not, you know ! ” 

“ You dare not, you know,” said the sheep. 

“ I do dare! ” cried the goat. 

“ So do I,” said the sheep. “ How dare you say I don’t 
dare ? ” 

“ You don’t dare,” cried the goat, “ and you know it! ” 

“ You don’t dare, and you know it,” cried the sheep! 

“ I do: I do! ” cried both ftt the same time. And both, as 
if with one voice, cried, “ Prove it! Let me see you do it! ” 

There was a pause. Both went back a few steps, ran to 
the edge of the cleft, and leaped with all their might. 

It was too wide. The sheep fell in the midst of the cleft. 
The goat just touched the edge of the side with his foot, 
but could not gain sure hold, and he fell too. 

They fell on the sharp rocks below, and were much hurt. 
A man helped them out; but they were, for a long time, so 
lame that they could not run or play. 

108 Author of “ Dick axd I.” 
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HOW WILLIE BUILT A BOAT. 

Willie, with the help of Tim and all the cousins, has 
built a boat. Uncle George bought the boards at a lumber¬ 
yard Tuesday morning; and Willie took the horse and 
wagon, and hauled them home. The day was very hot; 
but the boys set up the work-bench in a shady place under 
some oak-trees in the yard. 

It was nearly noon when they actually got at the work. 
Then began the noises of sawing and planing; and, when 
the hammering of nails began, what a clatter there was! 

In the afternoon, papa went to the store, and bought a 
strong chain and padlock for the boat, so that it could be 
made fast to a tree on the bank of the river ; for there are 
some ugly boys in the village, who are apt to take boats 
without leave. 
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Well, by the middle of the forenoon, next day, the work 
was done. The joints of the boat were filled with white 
lead to prevent leakage, and she was ready to be launched. 

The river was about a mile off. So all the boys took 
hold of the new craft, and lifted it into the wagon, while I 
harnessed the horses. By this time, Uncle George had got 
home from his office. We got into the wagon, Uncle George 
took the reins, and we started for the water. 

The river is about sixty feet wide; but at a place called 
“ the ford,” it is not very deep. We went to that point; 
and Uncle George drove right into the water, till it touched 
the bottom of the wagon. Then he stopped. 

Willie loosened the ropes by which the boat was tied; 
and, when all was ready, we gave her a long, strong push, 
and she slid into the water. Willie sprang into her as she 
went, and off she floated, Willie swinging his hat, and all 
the boys shouting, Hurrah! at the top of their voices. 

The boat was tight and trim; and the boys celebrated the 
day by going a-fishing in her. They came home at night 
very tired, but very happy, with a good mess of fish. 

Austin, Minn. Willie’s Papa. 
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THE TRAVELLING BEAR. 

I’ve been a wanderer from a cub, 
When Carl, my master, bought me; 

And up to bearhood I have grown, 
And practice what is taught me. 

I’m muzzled, and around my neck 
An ugly chain I’m wearing : 

It’s very hard a gentle bear 
Should bear what I am bearing. 

You may admire my stately steps, 
When timed to pipe and tabor; 

But, oh, I’d scramble through a wood 
With less than half the labor. 


hi 
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I’m not a Polar bear, good folks, 

And yet a pole I shoulder, 

And. on my hind-feet stalk about, 

To please each rude beholder. 

I wonder how old Carl would feel, 

If my grim sire had found him, 

And made him dance upon all-fours, 

With chattering monkeys round him; 
And, with a ring slipped through his nose, 
Through beardom drove, or led him, 
And cuffed and worried him all day, 

And very sparsely fed him. 

From town to town I’m led and shown, 

To bring my master money; 

Ah! could I roam my native woods, 

And taste the sweets of honey, 

Or clamber up the mountain sides 
On tender scions browsing, 

And sleep within some hollow tree, 

No ruthless keeper rousingl 
But on my head a sounding blow 
Strikes all my dreams in ruin; 

And I must tramp away once more, 

A tame and patient Bruin. 

George Bennett. 
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WHAT PEPPER-SAUCE CAN DO. 


Ned Graham was a good boy, children. To be sure, he 
had his bad days and fretful days; but, on the whole, 
he was a good boy, and everybody loved him. I want to 
tell you about one of his naughty habits, and how it was 
cured. 

He was about five years old, when he first got into the 
way of kicking and screaming if every thing wasn’t just to 
his mind. When any thing went wrong, he would fall flat 
on his back, and scream as loud as he could bawl. Some 
days, he would have two or three screaming-spells, with 
scarcely any reason for it. 

One day he was playing with his blocks, and had a large 
bam built, ready for the animals of Noah’s ark to enter, 
when his little brother Will came along, gave it a kick, and 
barn, animals and all, were in a heap at his feet. 

Ned looked a moment at the ruins; then down he went 
on the floor, and such a scream as he set up ! Boys, if you 
could have been there, and heard that scream, you would 
have thought that Ned had been bitten by a rattlesnake, 
or chased by a tiger. 

His mother was busy sewing; but, hearing the noise, she 
left her work, and came to the rescue, fearing that he was 
hurt. When she found that Ned was only giving way to 
his bad habit, she took him upon her lap, and very kindly- 
told him the habit must be cured at once, and that, the very 
next time he screamed, she should try a new punishment. 

For a day or two, Ned did very well; but his old habit 
soon got the better of him, and, for some trifling cause, he 
lay down on his back, and screamed as loud as ever. 

In came his mother with a bottle in her hand. “ Come 
to me, Ned,” she said. “ Don’t speak a word, but put out 
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your tongue.” Ned begged and begged; but his mother 
was firm, and he knew he must obey her. 

Very unwillingly the little tongue showed itself, and on 
went a few drops of pepper-sauce. Oh, how his tongue did 
smart! He wanted to rinse it off with some water; but 
his mother stood near him, and he was forced to swallow 
the biting liquid. Then she told him, that, whenever lie 
screamed, she should come with the pepper-sauce, and put 
more and more on his tongue every time. 

If you will believe it, he did not need it again. Every 
time he felt inclined to scream, it seemed as if his tongue 
began to smart; and he knew the pepper-sauce bottle was 
close at hand in the dining-room. 

Ned is a young man now, and has entered college. Won’t 
he laugh if he reads this ? Perhaps it will make him ashamed 
that he ever had such a foolish habit. Margaret Arnold. 
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“ Now I see at a glance, 

Here’s a capital chance 

For to play him a practical jokee: 

So I’ll venture to say 

That he shall not to-day 

Go away from Lake Okefinokee.” 

So this bad mocking-bird, 

Without saying a word, 

Flew off to a tree that was oaky; 
And loudly he sang, 

Till the whole forest rang, 

“ Oh, croakety, croakety, croaky! ” 

As he warbled this song, 

Master Frog came along, 

A-filling his pipe for to smokee; 
And he thought, “ One more frog 
Has escaped from the bog 
Of Okefinokee—finokee. 

“I am filled with amaze 
To hear one of my race 
A-warbling on top of an oaky; 

But, if frogs can climb trees, 

I may still find some ease 

On the banks of Lake Okefinokee.” 
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So he climbed up the tree; 

But, alas ! down fell he, 

And his lovely green neck it was brokee 
And the sad truth to say, 

Never more did he stray 

From the banks of Lake Okefinokee. 

Then the bad mocking-bird 

Said, “ How very absurd 

And delightful a practical jokee! ” 

But, oh! shocking to say, 

He was drowned the next day 
In the waters of Okefinokee. 

Laura E. Richards. 



The fate of the Mocking-Bird. 
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A SAIL IN A BOX. 


Jimmie and Grade lived in Georgetown, Maine. Now, 
all you little “ Nursery ” readers, if you will get a large 
map of Maine, you will find that Georgetown is at the 
mouth of the Kennebec'River. 

Jimmie was nine years old, with light hair, and great 
round blue eyes. He took very good care of his little 
three-year-old sister Gracie, and she, in return, always gave 
him half of every stick of candy, or any other nice thing, 
that she happened to have. 

This little brother and sister, with Alice, one of the 
neighbor’s children, used to roam together over the hills 
and pastures, and through the woods where the great juicy 
blackberries grew, until they were tanned and scratched so 

that their mammas would hardly know them. Gracie would 
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A SAIL IN A BOX. 


get very tired sometimes in spite of the careful Jimmie and 
Alice. 

The favorite playing-place of the children was a quiet 
little brook just down back of their home. A dam was 
built across it: so the brook at this place was quite wide : 
this was where the cattle used to come to drink. 

The children spent many happy hours here, watching the 
little minnows and frogs; and the frogs and minnows seemed 
to enjoy their company, for they never had to dodge any 
stones thrown from Jimmie’s hand. 

One day, Jimmie thought he would like to have a sail. 
So he got a packing-box, and dragged it into the brook; 
then jumped into it, and tried to steer it with a long pole. 
But a box is not made just like a boat, and Captain James 
was soon dumped into the brook. 

He scrambled out, and ran to the house, crying, “ Oh, 
oh! boo-hoo! drowned! drowned ! ” 

“ Who’s drowned ? ” asked his older sister, thinking that 
Gracie was in the brook. 

“ I’m drowned! ” shivered Jimmie. 

Oh, how we all laughed to think that a drowned boy was 
able to bring the news himself. His mother gave him some 
dry clothes, and he was soon laughing with the rest of us. 
But he did not go to sea in a packing-box again, lbou*. 
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AUNT JANE’S COWS. 

I spent the month of June 
with Aunt Jane, in Vermont. 
She has a herd of ten cows. 
Some of them are white; some 
are red and white; and some are 
black and white. 

Here is a picture of two of 
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AUNT JANE'S COWS 


them, Daisy and Lily. Both 
are white. Lily has a pretty 
white calf, and Aunt Jane said 
I might name it: so I called 

it Snowdrop. 
The butcher 
wanted very 
much to buy 
it; but we all 
said,“No! we 
want Snow¬ 
drop to live.” 

My cousin 
Henry helps 
drive the cows to pasture in 
the morning, and to drive them 
back before the sun has set. 
Then he stands by, and sees 
the girls milk them. Once he 
tried to milk, but soon found it 
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was hard work, and gave it 
up. He did not try it again. 

The children have made a 
great pet of Snowdrop, the calf. 
It will take 
food out of 
their hands. 

In two years 
it will be a 
big cow; but 
I think it will 
not forget its 
old friends. 

How much 
we owe the cow! The sweet 
milk, the rich cream, the butter, 
the cheese on our tables, all are 
got from the cow. Of her hide 
leather is made, and even her 
bones and hair are put to use. 

Susan ' 





GOOD JOCKO. 


Jocko was a monkey, on board of a ship on which Lady 
Vemey of England was a passenger. He was very much 
petted by the sailors, and did not seem to have those bad 
traits which some monkeys have. 

The sailors liked him so much, that they never treated 
him roughly; and he repaid them with love in return. 
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On board of the ship was a spaniel with her four young 
puppies. At first, she did not like Jocko at all, and would 
not let him come near the place where she and her young 
ones were kept. She would show so much anger, that 
Jocko would leap away, and go to his friends the sailors. 

But Jocko had as much desire to see and pet the pups as 
some little girls have to play with the babies. So one day, 
when the mother-spaniel was not present, Jocko went down 
to the place where the pups were cuddled together. Then, 
taking them up in his arms, he held them, and petted them, 
just as if they were his own children. 

While he was thus engaged, the spaniel came in, and, to 
her great surprise, saw her children in the arms of their 
new nurse. Instead of being angry, she was so much 
pleased, that, from that time forth, she treated Jocko with 
great fondness. Often she would leave him to take care of 
her pups while she went off to walk about the ship. 

This is a true story; and it shows how, even among the 
lower animals, love will win love. Jocko loved the little 
pups; and the mother-dog loved him for loving her young. 

Unole Charles. 


EDDIE’S BEACON-LIGHT. 


Do you know what a beacon is ? It is a light or fire set 
on some high place as a signal or warning. 

Eddie lived on the coast of Maine. His father was a 
fisherman, and often went on long trips in what is called 
a “ fishing-smack.” Sometimes a whole fleet of fishing- 
smacks set sail together. Eddie would sit on the rocks, 
and watch them till they were far out at sea. Then, 
when they looked like little specks, he would take an old 
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OLD DAME TI^OT. 


Music by T. Cbajotoh- 




1. Poor Old Dame Trot lived in a cot Be - side the vil -lage green, 

2. Says Old Dame Trot “the coat you’ve got, Is black - er than my hat; 

3. Says Old Dame Trot“some fur you’ve got, We'll make a hand-some tail; 


had a cat as sleek and fat As 

where's your tail ? You've lost your tail, 
when it’s done I'll sew it on 


ev - er a cat was 
Some mischief you've been 
The stump you so be 




E —m S — *—*-F—* — m — % —g ~~1~ V — S— j— 

Trot she sat be - side the hearth, And Tom he sat < 
guess you’ve lost it in the trap Young Hodge has set 
then pray keep from Hod - ge’s farm, Or poach-ing you 

_ 0 _ 0 --_*_•- 


g — 9 - 0 }- 0 - g m -g- 


Old Dame Trot you like your berth,And Tom he said “mew, 
stole his chicks, I hope your tricks are cured. "-Says Tom “mew, 
lose your head next time in-stead, So mind!” Says Tom “ mew, 
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THE OLD WRECK. 



H, girls and boys, I wish you could have been 
I with us last summer on the beach. We had on 
' old wreck to play in. Yes, it was a wreck of a 
ship that was cast away one winter night many 


years ago. 

The name of the ship was the “ Mary Ann.” In a dread¬ 
ful storm of sleet and snow, she was driven right up on 
the beach, and there she stuck fast. The crew were saved. 

But all this has not much to do with the good times we 
had there last summer. First we played that we had been 
cast on a desert island. There were ten of us,—seven 
boys and three girls, — but four of the boys were sent off to 
play the part of savage natives. 

The savages had bows and arrows and spears; and our 
party, now made up of three shipwrecked sailors and three 
sisters, had pistols and dirks. Having been elected captain, 
I, Ezra Fox, sent out Tom Ward and his sister Nelly, both 
well armed, to see what there was on the island. 

They had not gone far when they met the savages, who 
came rushing upon them with frightful yells. Then Tom 
offered the savages a lock of his hair, and made other ex¬ 
pressive gestures, which meant, “ We come in peace. We 
want to be your friends. We love you dearly.” Nelly 
threw kisses at them. “ There’s nothing like the peace 
policy,” said Tom, “ in dealing with savages.” 

The hearts of the savages were touched at once by this 
treatment. They shook hands with Nelly and Tom, and 
offered them potcli-ee-wotch-ee, which was the native name 
for blackberries. Then they came down to the wreck, 
where I talked to them by signs; for they couldn’t speak 
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English, though they seemed to know the meaning of “ pork 
and beans.” 

After a while, to my great surprise, they began to cry 
“ wheezky ! wheezky ! ” “ What do you mean ? ” asked I. 

One of them made a gesture of drinking, and then began 
to dance. “ Oh, it is whiskey, you want, is it ? ” said I. 
“ Well, my fine fellows, you don’t get any whiskey from 
this crew. We are all temperance lads here.” At this 
they all looked at one another, and began to handle their 
spears; but I drew my pistol, and they all ran away. 

So ended our first frolic. Then we built a fire inside of 
the wreck, and cooked some clams. While the clams were 
boiling, some of the girls and boys amused themselves by 
sailing boats, pushing them along with sticks; and Henry 
Blount gave his sister a ride in his wagon. 

The next day we had a good deal of trouble with the 
savages; but after a skirmish, in which our party performed 
prodigies of valor, and I was wounded in the left arm, we 
drove them off. That same afternoon we made a treaty 
with them, by which they sold us the island for a dozen 
glass beads, a stick of candy, and five brass buttons. 

Ezra ?ox. 
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HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. 


Higgledy-Piggledy went to school, 
Looking so nice and neat ; 

Clean little mittens on clean little hands, 
Clean little shoes on his feet, — 

Jacket and trousers all nicely brushed, 
Collars and cuffs like snow: 

See that you come home as neat to-night, 
Higgledy-piggledy, oh! 

Higgledy-piggledy came from school, 

In such a woeful plight, 

All the people he met in the road 
Pan screaming away with fright. 
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One shoe gone forever and aye, 

T’other one stiff with mud, 

Dirt-spattered jacket half torn from his back, 
Mittens both lost in the wood. 

Higgledy-piggledy staid in bed, 

All a long pleasant day; 

While his father fished for his other boot, 

In the roadside mud and clay. 

All day long his mother must mend, 

Wash and iron and sew, 

Before she can make him fit to be seen, 
Higgledy-piggledy, oh! 

Laura e. Richards. 





ON THE LAKE. 

Garry and Basil spent the whole day yesterday on the 
steamer " Onondaga,” which runs between Geneva and Wat¬ 
kins, on Seneca Lake, in the State of New York. 

What a grand time they had ! They counted forty-five 
dead fishes, and watched the loons scud along on the lake, 
half flying and half swimming, looking like little boats with 
oar3 flapping the water, and making their queer harsh 
screams as they rushed away frightened by the steamer. 

Then they saw another steamer towing along a whole 
company of canal-boats, — pulling and tugging the heavy 
lumbering things, like a teacher trying to pull a whole class 
of boys and girls through their spelling-lesson. 

But the moat exciting time was when Garry and Basil 
were down in the cabin eating their dinner. Suddenly a 
thunder-storm came up, and the wind struck the steamboat. 
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Over she went! Garry said, “ This feels like sinking! ” 
and we all thought so too. 

Then overhead we heard the men running to and fro, 
changing the ballast-boxes from one side of the boat to the 
other. These boxes are full of something very heavy, and 
are used to balance the boat, and keep her level and even 
on the water. 

Pretty soon the gas went out; but a kerosene-lamp on 



the table gave us plenty of light still, to see the big green 
waves that covered the cabin-windows, and kept tipping the 
boat, over on its side. Soon a table fell over, and the castors 
rolled on the floor. 

By and by a little stream of water ran down through the 
planks. Then, from cracks all about us, little streams came 
running in ; and the hail began to patter on the glass. 

Garry said then he should be glad when we got back to 
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A SUMMER VALENTINE. 


Geneva; and he looked a little as if he wanted to cry, but 
he held the tears back bravely. 

As soon as we had done with our dinner, we went up to 
the ladies’ cabin, and saw that the storm was over; and, 
though every thing was well watered, there was no harm 
done. So Garry and Basil had a good play with some little 
girls they found there, and forgot their fears. 

Perhaps those very little girls will see this, and remember 
the storm. Their names are Maud, Addie, and Ida. 

Gabby*s Motheb. 


A SUMMER VALENTINE. 

I've a nosegay of flowers, fresh from the dew, 

And they’re only for you, dear, only for you ! 

They were plucked as I roved, in a sauntering hour. 

And I brought them all home to my own little flower. 

I’ve a handful of pebbles of many a hue, 

And they’re only for you, dear, only for you ! 

No worth they assume, like the diamond or pearl, 

But yet they are all for my own little girl. 

I’ve a fagot of branches, sun-seasoned through, 

And they’re only for you, dear, only for you ! 

We’ll light them o’ nights, when the weary wind sighs : 

They shall blaze on the hearthstone, and brighten your eyes. 

I’ve a fair little garden, pleasant to view, 

And it’s only for you, dear, only for you ! 

Its fruit and its vintage the wise ones may pass, 

For it’s sown and it’s reaped for my own little lass. 

I’ve leaflets of verses, simple and few, 

And they’re only for you, dear, only f<y you ! 

The world cannot scorn what the world never heard, 

And my songlets are sung for my own little bird. 

Olive A. 




PAPA’S TRUE STORY. 


“ Oh, papa, papa, tell us a story! ” cried little Mary and 
Emma, running up to their father, who had seated himself 
upon the porch, and was about to read the evening paper. 

“ Tell us a true story,” said Emma, the little four-year- 
old, as she climbed upon her papa’s knee. 

Papa could not resist this appeal. So he laid down his 
paper, and began as follows: — 


“ Once upon a time thdre lived a toad who had but three legs, hav¬ 
ing lost one of his hind-legs.” 

MT 
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PAPA'S TRUE STORY. 


“ Was it shot off in war ? ” asked Emma. 

“I do not know how he lost it,” said papa. “He may 
have lost it in a battle with a snake. All I know is that he 
had but one hind-leg, and that in jumping over the ground 
he reminded one very much of a crippled soldier.” 


“ This old toad, being thus badly crippled, was put to many shifts in 
order to get his daily bread.” 

“ Toads don’t eat bread, do they ? ” asked Mary. 

“I mean flies, bugs, and such things,” said papa, “ which 
take the place of bread with toads.” 


“ He had to use his wits so much that he soon came to be very wise. 
He used to hide under a leaf, or a bunch of grass; and, by pouncing 
upon unwary flies, he was able to get quite a good living. 

“ One day he hobbled into a garden, and squatted under a cabbage- 
leaf, hoping to catch a nice large bug for his dinner. But he was very 
tired ; and before long he was fast asleep. When he awoke it was quite 
dark. 


“ ‘ Oh, dear! * said he: 1 1 have overslept myself. How hungry I 
am ! I wonder if I can find a bug in the dark.* So saying, he began 
to hop along, when down he went into a pool of muddy water. He 
sank to the bottom ; but, by kicking lustily, soon got his head above 
water. 

“ Then he swam around, trying to find something to rest upon. At 
last he came upon a little hummock of earth, in the middle of the pool, 
and there he sat waiting for morning. When morning came, the toad 
found that he was in a great square pit half full of water. It was a 
pit that had been dug by the gardener, in making an asparagus-bed. 

“ The poor toad had to sit there all of that day and the following 
night without a bite to eat. Early the next day he was delighted to see 
two little girls come into the garden. 

“ ‘Now I shall be helped out/ thought he. ‘Those dear little girls 
will be my friends. 1 

“ They were both dressed in white sacks, with brown sashes, and had 
on their heads chip hats trimmed with brown.” 
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“ Oh, papa! ” said Emma, “ that is just the way Mary 
and I dress!” Papa went on without making any reply. 

44 When the little girls came to the pit, the older one cried out, 4 Oh! 
look at that old toad sitting in the water !* 

44 4 Let us throw dirt at him/ said the smaller. 

“ So both little girls threw dirt and sticks at the toad, which raised 
such waves around him that he was in danger of being washed off. 

44 4 Oh, dear/ said the toad: 4 who would have thought that those little 
girls would be so cruel ? 9 Just then a big piece of dirt struck the poor 
toad upon the head, and laid him sprawling on his back in the water. 

44 When the toad had recovered from the blow, and had crawled back 
to his resting-place, he noticed a man with a hoe on his shoulder, 
approaching the pit. 4 Oh, dear !* said the toad : 4 here comes a great, 
rough man ; now I shall certainly be killed.* 

44 But the man put his hoe under the toad, lifted him carefully out of 
the pit, and laid him upon the dry grass. 

44 4 Well, I never!* said the toad. ‘Who would have thought it? 
One can’t always judge by appearances.* ** 

Here Emma hung her head, and Mary giggled nervously. 

“ Do you know what little girls these were ? ” asked papa. 

“ I didn’t know the toad felt so bad when I frew at him,” 
said Emma, the tears starting in her eyes. 

“ No,” said papa; “ but you will be more thoughtful the 
next time, I am sure.” This was papa’s true story. 
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MR. BELL’S ANTS. 


Mr. Bell’s house and 
grounds were infested last 
summer by little black ants. 
He found them one day 
roaming over his writing- 
table, and making an ex¬ 
ploration of his inkstand. 
They had taken possession of the china-closet, counted the 
spoons, and inspected the sugar-bowl; and they seemed to 
be in a fair way to turn the family out of house and home, 
in spite of all that Mrs.' Bell could do to prevent it. 

Now Mr. Bell had hea. that these ants do not like to 
crawl over chalk, bee asi ,he acid in the chalk is bad for 
them : so he thought he would try an experiment. 

He made a circle of powdered chalk, about half an inch 
high, and put a few ants inside it. They ran about, up and 
down, trying to find a way out, but turned back as soon as 
they came to the chalk. For two days and nights, the little 
black prisoners ran about within their chalk wall, trying in 
vain to free themselves. 

At the end of that time, Mr. Bell thought they might be 
hungry: so he chopped some grass quite fine, and put it 
inside the circle. The ants soon found it, and seemed very 
glad to get it; but what do you think they did with it ? 

Instead of eating it, they picked it up, piece by piece, 
and carried it to the inner edge of the chalk, piling it in 
one place till the grass reached the top of the wall. Then 
they pushed pieces over the top till they had made a little 
bridge, over which they all passed in safety, and were free 
from their prison. I think they deserved their freedom. 

140 Gabby’s Mamma. 
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THE DOG WHO STOLE HATS. 


Not long ago a new kind of robber was caught in Paris, 
not far from a hatter’s shop. It was a dog ; and he had a 
new hat between his teeth, and with it was scampering 
along, as if to get out of the way of the police. 

When some one tried to take the hat away from him, he 
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GEORGE STEPHEN BROWN. 


would not let it go; and there was a fight which ended very 
badly for the hat. 

On inquiry it was found that the dog was owned by a 
man who had trained him to go where certain things were 
exposed before a shop, for sale, seize one of them, and run 
off. The hatter said he had lost no less than six hats 
in this way during the week. Dkole n ...... 


GEORGE STEPHEN BROWN. 

A loud scream came from the next room, then another 
and another, followed by loud crying which grew louder 
and louder. Suddenly there burst into my room a little 
boy of five years, his face covered with tears, and his mouth 
wide open, as he screamed and sobbed, and ran towards me, 
crying, “ Auntie, auntie! ” 

I had seen him in this way more than once, and so knew 
he was not hurt. I sat still, and he threw his arms around 
me, hid his face in my neck, and cried till the tears made 
my collar quite wet. 

“ What is the matter, Georgie ? ” said I. 

“ Mamma won’t let me go to town in the carriage with 
her to-day,” he said, with so many sobs I could scarcely 
understand him. 

“ Mamma knows best,” said I; “ and it must be for some 
good reason that she does not take you.” 

“ But I want to go, I want to go; I shall have to cry if I 
don’t go; I can’t help it. Oh, mamma might let me go 
just as well as not! ” and he cried louder than ever. 

I waited till he began to be calm, and then said gently, 
“ Georgie, don’t you love your mamma ? ” 
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“ Yes I do,” he said, “ I love her very much.” 

“ Then why don’t you like to do as she says ? ” I asked. 

“ I don’t know,” said Georgie. 

“ I know,” said I, “ and I will tell you: it is because you 
love somebody else better.” 

“ No: I love mamma better than any one in the whole 
world,” he sail. 

“ Well, I k iow some one you love much better,” said I. 

“ Who is it ? ” said George. 

“ It is a boy about your size, named George Stephen 
Brown.” 

Georgie stopped sobbing, stood up, and looked at me in 
surprise ; for that was his own name. 

“ Yes,” I said : “ you love that boy better than any one 
in the world. You are always thinking of what he wants, 
and what will please him. Now this George Stephen Brown 
does not know what a simpleton he is, and has a very bad 
habit of crying and screaming when told to do or not to 
do anything against his own will. He often annoys your 
mamma in this way, and you let him do it, when you could 
stop him at once if you chose. Your mamma loves you, 
and you know it; but you do not care to make her happy. 
You care only for your precious George Stephen Brown. 
Every time I hear you crying, I know you are following 
the example of George Stephen Brown, You love him 
very much, and your mamma very little.” 

I said all this with such a sober face, that Georgie did not 
know at first what to make of it. He looked very thought¬ 
ful for a few minutes; then his face brightened up, and he 
said, “ I’ll go and help mamma get ready for town. I’ll do 
all I can to please her; and you shall see that I do love 
her a great deal better than that naughty George Stephen 
Brown. aunt salub. 
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THE OLD WORLD SAYS 


“ GOOD-Ml 


DRNING. 




Come, Dimple-Chin and Merry-Eyes: I 
God’s glory lighteth up the skies, 

And little folks like you should rise, ( 

For the old world says, “ Good-mornSng.” 


See how the saucy sunbeams peep, 

And round behind the curtains creep, 
Surprised to find you still asleep, 

While the old world says, “ Good-morning.” 


Of course the downy pillows coax, 

And drowsy-headed little folks 
Are apt to think it all a hoax, 

When the old world says, “ Good-morning.” 


The soft bed whispers, “ Longer stay, 

You’ll surely not come back to-day: 

There’s surely time enough for play, 

Though the old world says, ‘ Good-morning.’ ” 


Haste, children! early hours are fleet; 

They tarry not with lazy feet, 

That they the sleepy ones may greet, 

With the old world’s sweet “ Good-morning.” 




Oh, Dimple-Chin and Merry-Eyes: 

Swiftly away the morning flies; 

Soon fades God’s glory from the skies, 

When the old world says, “ Good-morning.” 


m 


Ruth Argtlk. 
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ROYER. 


Rover is a big, black Newfoundland dog; and he told us 
the other day which of four boys stoned him. 

“ Dogs can’t talk,” I think I hear you say. Can’t they ? 
The next time you see a dog, watch his tail, and his ears, 
and his eyes, and I am sure you will know just what the 
fellow thinks. Words could not be plainer. 

Why, our little dog Pink runs out on the porch every 
night at train-time, to watch for her master, who comes on 
the cars. The moment he is in sight, and long before I can 
see him, Pink tells me he is coming. How does she do it ? 
She wags her bushy white tail with all her might and main. 
But Pink isn’t Rover; and we must go back to him. 

Rover lives in New Jersey. He is a very kind dog, and 
never runs at people passing by on the road. But the boys 
often stone him, which I think very unkind and wicked; 
and he does not forget those who treat him badly, as we 
shall see. 

His master’s house stands near the public road; and in the 
front yard there is a well of pure, cool water. The kind 
master keeps a cup at the well, so that the thirsty travellers 
on the road may help themselves to a drink. Rover gen¬ 
erally lies under the front porch; but he never offers to 
touch the tramps who come to the well. 

I sat on the porch the other day, when four boys came 
into the yard to get some water. They were all strangers; 
and Rover walked out from under the porch, and sat down 
by the well. I was afraid he was going to be rude, and 
bark ; but he seemed to be very much pleased with the 
visitors. 

One boy drank, then the second, and the third. Rover 
wagged his tail, and looked so kindly at them that I thought, 
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“ What a polite dog you are! You treat guests as hand¬ 
somely as your master does. I wonder if you have taken 
lessons.” 

Just then the fourth boy put out his hand to take the 
cup, when Rover gave a savage bark which frightened 
the boy so that he screamed, and took to his heels. Rover 
followed him some way down the road, dismissed him with 
a parting bark, and then came slowly home, wagging his 
tail, as much as to say, “ That’s pretty well done. I think 
that boy won’t bother me any more.” 

I haven’t seen the boy since; but he was badly frightened, 
and I think he’ll be very careful how he stones any other 
dogs- s. c. 



THE LEAVES AND THE WIND. 

“ Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, — 
“ Come o’er the meadows with me, and play; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold : 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew: — 
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“ Cricket, good-by, we’ve been friends so long! 
Little brook, sing us your farewell song, — 

Say you are sorry to see us go: 

Ah ! you will miss us, right well we know. 

“ Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 

Mother will keep you from harm and cold; 
Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade ? ” 

Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went: 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 

Georor Cooper. 


THE DONKEY-BOY. 


Ruth has been staying with her mother at the Isle of 
Wight, in England. I think you can find it on the map. 

Ruth is only five years old; but she can read the whole 
of her “Nursery Primer,” and she is very fond of looking 
at the bright, spirited pictures with which it is filled. 

Lately she has found a friend in Johnny Owen, the boy 
who leads the donkey when Ruth takes a ride. Two large 
panniers are hung, one on each side of the donkey’s back ; 
and in the left one of these panniers sits Ruth. 

She rides to the seaside, then over the hills, and through 
the lanes; and Mary the maid walks behind, while Johnny 
holds the bridle, and sees that the donkey behaves well. 

When Ruth found that Johnny could not read, she told 
him, one day, to stop the donkey under the shade of an oak, 
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and to come to her and take a lesson. Then she took out 
her “ Nursery Primer,” and gave half an hour to teaching 
him the words of the first three pages. 

The words were easy, but the pretty pictures made them 
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BOBBILY-BOO AND WOLL YPOTUMP. 


still easier. Johnny was greatly pleased, and not only 
pleased but proud, when he found that in one half-hour he 
had learned so much. 

Every day for a fortnight, when she went to ride, Ruth 
would have Johnny stop and take his lesson. Then she 
gave him the book to take home, and read by himself. 

Was not Johnny a happy Johnny when he could show 
the pretty book to his younger brother and sister, and 
explain to them the pictures, and read to them the stories! 
They all sat up that night an hour later than usual. 

Mrs. Owen, Johnny’s widowed mother, was so glad to 
have her son taught to read, that she called on Ruth the 
next day, and thanked her warmly for what she had done; 
which made Ruth very happy. Ruth ., 


BOBBILY-BOO AND WOLLYPOTUMP. 

Bobbily-Boo, the king so free, 

He used to drink the Mango tea: 

Mango tea and coffee too, — 

He drank them both till his nose was blue. 

Wollypotump, the queen so high, 

She used to eat the Gumbo pie : 

Gumbo pie and Gumbo cake, — 

She ate them both till her teeth did break. 

Bobbily-Boo and Wollypotump, 

Each called the other a greedy frump; 

And, when these terrible words were said, 

They sat and cried till they both were dead. 

Lath a E. Richards. 
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OLD MILO. 


Poor old Milo! See him there, standing by the brook- 
side, and looking at the sleepy ducks on the edge. They 
are not afraid of old Milo — not they! They know him too 
well. They know he would not step on them, nor harm 
them; no, not for the best peck of oats that Ned the stable- 
boy could offer him. 

Milo was once a strong, swift war-steed. His master was 
a colonel in the army. Milo has been in the thick of more 
than one hard-fought battle. Once he was wounded by a 
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OLD MILO. 


rifle-ball in the heck; but he got well over it, and went 
again into the fight. 

It might have been said of him, as of the war-horse 
described in the Book of Job, “He paweth in the valley, 
and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to meet the 
armed men. 

“ He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither 
turneth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth 
against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage. 

“ He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha! and he smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.” 

Poor old Milo has an easy time of it. In summer he can 
roam where he pleases over hill and plain; or he can go 
back to the barn, and get a good dinner of oats, and then 
lie down on a clean bed of straw. 


He does not have to do any work. Sometimes his master 
gives him apples and pears, of which Milo is very fond; 
and often his master’s little daughter brings him a lump of 
sugar, which makes the old horse neigh and stamp his feet 
with joy. 

When the green corn is gathered for dinner, the husks 
are always carefully saved for old Milo; and many a time 
he gets not only the husks but a good plump ear of corn 


beside. 


Ida Fay. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 

Ho, out with the life-boat, my boys! 

Do you see that poor craft on the shoals ? 
Above all the roar and the noise 

Hear the cry of those perishing souls! 


To the rescue, my lads! Launch the boat! 

The wild-foaming tide let us brave; 

Man the oars; ho! we now are afloat: 

We go not to slay, but to save. 


Steady, steady, my lads ! That’s the stroke; 
The tempest shall fail of its will; 
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Pull away, pull away, hearts of oak, 

Though the wind whistles ever so shrill. 

What joy to bear succor to those 
Who look for a watery grave! 

We go not as death-dealing foes: 

Our labor is only to save. 

The spray may drench every man, 

The hurricane scream in our ears; 

But we’ll do — will we not ? — all we can, 
And welcome the rescued with cheers. 

Huzza! to the wreck we draw nigh; 

They see us; their colors they wave : 

Let victory light every eye, 

Though we go not to slay, but to save ! 

Kuily Cawtkr. 
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TRY AGAIN. 


This little boy went out in 
the wind, and his hat blew off. 



The hat rolled 
over and over, 
and the little 
fellow ran after 
it; but he could 


not catch it He thought he 
had got it once or twice; but 
just as he was about to pick it 
up, away it went again. 

By and by it 
fell into a deep 
hole that had 
been dug in the 
garden. Then 
the little boy sat down on the 
ground, and began to cry. 
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TRY AGAIN. 



A man said to him, “ It won’t 
do any good to cry, my boy. 

Take my rake, and 
get the hat out.” 

The little fellow 
took the rake, and 
went to work. But 
the rake was heavy, and the 
boy’s arms were not strong; 
and very soon he put the rake 
down, and said, “ I 
can t. 

The man placed 
his hand gently on 
the boy’s head, and 
said, “Try again, my boy! Don’t 
give it up.” 

So the boy tried again and 
again; and at last out came 
the hat. 
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“FOLLOW YOUR LEADER.” 

Once there was a hen named Flap, that was very vain 
indeed. She would try to do something that no other 
hen could do; and, if she did it, she would cry out, “ Follow 
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QUIK AND QUOK. 


your leader! What! you dare not do it ? ” Then she 
would flap her wings, and try to crow, but she only cackled. 

One day Flap went into a part of an old cow-yard, where 
the water dripped from a spout so as to form a sort of pool. 
Here the cows would sometimes drink, and the ducks would 
sometimes go to take a little swim. 

On this day the old ducks and the young ducks were 
standing near ; and Flap, wishing to show them her impor¬ 
tance, mounted on an old box, and cried, “Follow your 
leader! What! you dare not do it ? ” 

Thereupon a smart little duck, hardly a month old, rose 
up on her two feet, flapped her little wings, cried, “ Follow 
your leader! ” and went straight into the pool of water. 
Then, seeing that Flap did not follow, the little duck added, 
“ What! you dare not do it ? ” 

All the old ducks laughed, and Flap was quite mortified; 
for she knew she could not venture into the water like the 
little duck. She jumped down from the box, and ran into 
the ploughed ground, where, for the rest of the day, she 
behaved like a very quiet and modest hen. Alfbed selwtk. 


QUIK AND QUOK. 


Once there were two wild ducks who passed their sum¬ 
mer vacation together in peace, by the side of a pond. 
One was named Quik, and the other Quok. The water of 
the pond was rich in fish, frogs, and eel-grass. 

So Quik and Quok had a merry time of it. They swam 
and flew about; and, when they were tired, went to sleep 
in the sedge on the border of the pond. 

They had never quarrelled seriously, though they had 
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had some disputes; but one day Quok called Quik a fool. 
This made Quik so angry, that he took Quok by the neck, 
and a sharp fight began. They plucked at each other’s 
feathers, bit each other, and crushed the grass all around. 

How it would have ended, it would be hard to say, if a 
fox, who was sneaking about, had not come up just as Quik 
had got Quok well under him, and was punishing him badly. 
“ Give it to him,” cried the fox ; “ hold him fast! I bring 
you help. To think of his having been so saucy as to call 
you a fool! ” And Master Fox drew near. 

As soon as Quik saw him, he let Quok go, and turning to 
the fox, said, “ Hold, you old rogue ! You shall not profit 
by our quarrel. Do you think I cannot see the difference 
between a friend who utters an angry word, and an enemy 
who would take my life ? ” 

So Quik flew up, and Quok plunged into the water, while 
Master Fox wiped his mouth sadly, and made up his mind 
that he would go somewhere else in search of a dinner. 

Charlks Ski.wyn. 
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THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 

Music by T. CKAMrxojr. 
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1. A lit-tle mouse sat down to spin, 

2. Miss Pussy says, “Come out tome; 

3. Says lit tle mouse, “you’re ver- y kind, 
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Pussy pass’d by and she look’d in ; 

In that dark hole you can - not see ; 
But your gay coat don’t suit my mind ; 
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What are you do - mg my good little man ? 

I have a coat that is glos sy and fine, 
Rus-set's the col - or 1 like for the best, 
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a coat for a gen - tie-man. 
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Shall I come in and wax your thread ?Oh ! no! Miss Pussy,you’ll bite off my head! Oh, 
The pat-ternnow I’ll let you take, And help you, mousy a nico one to make ! Oh. 
I’ll not come out for all your fuss, You want a mouse for your supper Miss Puss! Oh. 
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MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


§ EE the three members of the temperance society,” 
said Ruth Merrill to her younger brother Harry. 
She pointed, as she spoke, to three horses that 
were drinking from a large stone trough, into 
which the water flowed from a pipe at the base 

of a pillar. 

The middle horse was white; the companion on his left 
was of a bay color; and the one on his right was black, with 
a white spot between his eyes. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Harry. “ What are mem¬ 
bers of a temperance society ? I see three horses drinking 
water: that’s all.” 

“ Yes, Harry; but, when one drinks nothing but cold 
water, we call him temperate. I was only joking when I 
called them members of a society. Perhaps they might 
more properly be called Sons of Temperance, or children of 
temperance.” 

“ Oh, I know now what you mean,” said Harry. “ I 
know now what it is to be a member of the temperance 
society. A man signs a pledge that he’ll not drink any 
intoxicating liquor, and so becomes a member.” 

“Well, Harry, you have hit the thing about right.” 

“ I know, because they tried to make Dick Erwin’s father 
sign the pledge. The old man was a drunkard. He stag¬ 
gered by just as school was out the other day. The boys 
pointed at Dick, and laughed; and Dick went away by him¬ 
self, and cried.” 

“ I hope you didn’t laugh at him, Harry.” 

“ Yes, I did though : I couldn’t help it. But I was sorry 
for it soon after.” 

“ You should have shown great pity for the poor boy. 
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Think how you would have felt if your own good father 
had been seen in such a sad state. Was there no one to 
show the lad any sympathy ? ” 

“ Well, one boy went up, put his arm over his shoulder, 
and led him home, trying to comfort him.” 

“ That was well done: who was that boy ? ” . 

“ Well, sister, it was I. Never was I so sorry for a fellow- 
in all my life. How he did cry ! But to-day Dick is 
happy: his father has signed the pledge.” 

“ And become, like those three handsome horses, a mem¬ 
ber of the temperance society ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s the truth of it. The horses set a good 
example. Water for me! Bright water for me! How 
they seem to enjoy it! Where is the toper who could 
relish his old wine half as well ? ” UKCLK C hablb«. 


“IP YOU WERE A BEE” 

If you were a bee, if you were a bee, 

What flower would you love best ? 

If you were a bird, a blithe little bird, 

Where would you build your nest ? 

The heart of a rose, and the hawthorn close, 

Are the places you would seek ; 

But mother’s warm breast is baby’s dear nest, 
Baby’s sweet rose is her cheek. 

Whenblossoms turn pale, and honey-cups fail, 

And nests grow cold with the year, 

Still warm is the breast, and the cheek you’ve prest, 
Dearer and yet more dear. 

Harriet McEwrx Ktjiball. 
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JOHNNIE’S PETS. 


About a mile and a half from Xittleton, Colorado, there 
lives a little boy, about nine years old, whose name is 
Johnnie Febles. He is his mother’s, father’s, and grand¬ 
mother’s pet, being the only little boy they have. 

Johnnie is a good boy. His being a pet does not spoil 
him. The dog is a pet; he is not spoiled : the chickens 
are pets; they are not spoiled: but they all live happily 
together. Johnnie rides his dog, frolics with him, and feeds 
him; and the dog takes care of the chickens. 

You will be surprised when I tell you how many chickens 
there are, and will say, “ What a large number! ” There 
are seven hundred. Each mother has her own little coop, 
and her own little brood of chickens to take care of. 


Now, Jocko, the dog, will see that all these hens and 

chickens are in their homes before he goes to rest himself. 
im „ 
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Another thing Jocko does: if he catches one of the hens 
or chickens visiting her neighbors, or eating breakfast at 
the wrong coop, he drives her to her own home; for he 
knows where every one of these seven hundred chickens 

belongs . Au*t Alice. 



A QUEER HOUSE. 


There's a queer little house, and it stands in the sun: 

When the good mother calls, in her children all run ; 

And while under her roof they are cosey and warm, 

Though the wind it may whistle and bluster and storm. 

Now, the wee folks all mind there, and indoors they keep, 
Though out of the windows their tiny heads peep : 

Would you see this queer house ? go and watch the old hen 

While her downy wings cover her chicks nine or ten. 

George Cooper. 
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FEEDING THE DONKEY. 


Come here, Master Neddy, 
Your breakfast is ready: 
Meal, turnips, and hay 
Must serve you to-day: 

So eat away, Neddy, 

Be quick and be steady. 

1M 


I’ve work for you, Neddy, 
So do not be heady; 

To town we must go, 

And must not be slow. 
But ready and steady: 

So come along, Neddy. 

Charles SelwY>-. 

































OLD ABE. 

I should like to tell my young readers about some of 
the sights I saw at the great Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia; but where to begin among so many curious 
and wonderful things, is very puzzling to decide. 

I think they will all like to hear about the live eagle in 
Agricultural Hall, — “ Old Abe,” as he is called. 

This eagle, which is of the bald-headed, or white-headed 
species, made himself famous by going to the war. You 
know some of the soldiers carried pet animals. One regi¬ 
ment carried a cat, another a dog; but the Eighth Wis¬ 
consin had the honor of carrying this live eagle, and it is 
said that he was present in twenty-five battles. 

He was always very much excited during a battle, flap¬ 
ping his wings, and uttering shrill cries, as if he enjoyed 
it; and, although the shot rattled around him, he always 
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escaped unharmed. No wonder that the soldiers considered 
it a good omen to have this brave old eagle — our national 
emblem — perched upon their standard. 

The people of Wisconsin are very proud of him, and sent 
him to the exhibition, where he stands calmly surveying the 
crowd who come to gaze on him. Now and then he turns 
his white head sharply from one side to the other, and looks 
about with his keen piercing eyes. 

It is not safe for strangers to meddle with him ; but he is 
very fond of his bearers, of whom he had several, and 
always recognizes a former bearer with evident signs of 
affection. nss c 

THE MOCCASINS. 

I am a very little boy only two and a half years old; and 
I live with my papa and mamma, in the army, out on the 
frontier, among the Indians. 

One day Big-Horse, an Indian chief, who used to come 
to see us, wanted to make me a pair of moccasins. As he 
could speak but little English, and my mamma only a word 
or two in Indian, the conversation was carried on by signs, 
and now and then an English or Indian word. 

Big-Horse pointed to my feet, and said, “ Pappoose! my 
squaw makee moccasins;” and then he wanted papa to 
measure my foot. 

In about a week’s time, Big-Horse came; and after sitting 
down a few moments on the ground by the door of our 
tent (for we are living in tents just now), he took a pair of 
pretty little moccasins, made of buckskin, all covered with 
blue and white and dark-red beads, from under the folds of 
his large blanket. 
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Mamma thanked him, and so did I; and mamma gave him 
some bread and sirup, of which he is very fond. But that 
was not enough; for when Indians make presents they want 
a great deal in return, and you are expected to give them 
something every time they come, they are such great 
beggars. 

So Big-Horse began to make signs at mamma’s dress: 
“ Cheyenne squaw, heap poor, calico! ” and then mamma 
went to a chest, and took out a new piece of calico, and gave 
him six or seven yards of it. 

He seemed pleased, though he did not say, “ Thank you ; ” 
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but mamma says the Indians here have never been taught 
to be polite, so I suppose he does not know any better. 

I wish the little children who read “ The Nursery ” could 
see the lovely flowers I get every day, with my nurse 
“ Mammy.” We go out on the prairie, and gather great 
bunches to bring to mamma, and often we meet Indians; 
but I am not afraid of them, and I always say “ How ” to 
them. That means “ How do you do ? ” 

I guess my mamma is tired writing for me; but some 
time I would like to tell you all about our little chickens, 
and how we lost them. littlk wiluk. 

Indian Territory, April 28, 1876. 


SUSIE’S GOLDFINCH. 


One day, Uncle William found a poor little wild bird 
lying on the grass under some locust-trees. The old ones 
did not come to feed it, and Uncle William was afraid it 
would starve to death. So he carried it over to the house 
where Susie lived. She had lost her pet canary not long 
before, and he knew she would like this bird in its place. 

Susie was much pleased. She brought down her empty 
cage from the garret, and got some bread and milk for the 
bird’s supper. It soon grew very tame. Uncle William 
says it is an American goldfinch. Susie has now had it 
more than a year. 

She has named it Gypsy; and Gypsy has learned to 
know his name as well as you or I know ours. He likes 
to peck crumbs from Susie’s hand. Sometimes she lets him 
eat bread from her tongue, for she thinks his bill is very 
clean. 

She is always kind to Gypsy, and this makes him love 
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her very much. When she goes out of the room, he will 
flutter about in the cage, and chirp loudly, as if to call her 
back. He seems to feel lonely whenever she is away. He 
loves to have her sit near by, and talk to him. 

Would you not all like such a dear little birdie as this 
goldfinch is ? Cm Rhixebeck. 


A BEAR STORY. 


There is a wild bear in my room! If you could only 
hear him growl! He is a very inquisitive bear too. He 
goes spying around into all the odd comers, and has even 
tried to break open my bureau, in order, I suppose, to eat 
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A BEAR STORY. 


up the contents; but he need not take the trouble, for there 
is nothing sweet in the bureau. Bears, you know, are very 
fond of sweet things. 

I scarcely know what to do with him. He comes towards 
me every few moments, growling terribly, and shaking his 
head in a way that is frightful; but I am so very busy that 
I have no time to run away, and, besides 1 don’t like the 
name of running away, even from a bear. 

I think the bear will have to be coaxed. If I only had 
some berries now! Bears like berries, you know. Once, 
when I was picking blackberries in the woods of Maine, I 
saw a black bear; but he was as much afraid of me as I was 
of him, and took himself off as fast as his huge feet would 
carry him. 

But this bear that I am telling you about is not so shy : 
in fact, he is a very bold bear. Now he is coming after 
me again. He is growling worse than ever. What shall 
Ido? 

Oh, here is a gum-drop in my work-box. That may quiet 
him a few moments. I have thrown it at him; and, while 
he is eating it, I will tell you how he looks. 

Although he seems so fierce, he is not a bad-looking 
fellow, nor is he so very large. One would not think, to 
look at him now, that he could growl so ; for he has sweet 
red lips (which is uncommon for a bear), and his nose is 
white and straight, and his hair is silky and curly. And 
then his eyes ! they are just lovely, even when he is growl¬ 
ing at me. 

There, his gum-drop is gone; and up he jumps on two 
feet, and hops into my lap, giving me a regular “ bear 
hug ! ” Do you think I am frightened now ? No, for the 
cross old bear whispers softly in my ear, “ Mamma, the bear 
loves you.” Cl>ABA j. Dkstok . 
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She wouldn’t have on her naughty bib; 

She wouldn’t get into her naughty crib ; 

She wouldn’t do this, and she wouldn’t do that; 
And she would put her foot in her Sunday hat! 

She wouldn’t look over her picture-book ; 

She wouldn’t run out and help the cook ; 

She wouldn’t be petted, or coaxed, or teased ; 
And she would do exactly whatever she pleased ! 

She wouldn’t have naughty rice to eat; 

She wouldn’t be gentle and good and sweet; 

She wouldn’t give me one single kiss — 

Pray, what could we do with a girl like this ? 
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TONY’S PRESENT TO GRANDPAPA. 


We tickled her up, and we tickled her down, 

From her toddling toes to her curling crown; 

And we kissed her and tossed her, until she was fain 
To promise she wouldn’t say “ wouldn't ” again. 

Laura E. Richards. 


TONY’S PRESENT TO GRANDPAPA. 

It was the birthday of Tony’s grand¬ 
father, and Tony wanted to make him 
a present: so early in the morning he 
broached the subject to his mother. She 
approved his plan, but told him he must 
himself choose what the present should 
be. 

So he sat down on his little cricket, and 
thought and thought. At last he con¬ 
cluded that a nice bunch of flowers would 
be the best thing to take him; for grandfather loved flowers, 
and the more he could have around him, the better he 
liked it. 

Tony’s mother made a bouquet, and then Tony, dressed 
in his Sunday clothes, went forth to present it. He rang 
the bell of grandfather’s door, and the girl who opened it 
told Tony to sit down in the parlor, and she would tell Mr. 
Lord that a young gentleman would like to see him. 

Now, Mr. Lord, Tony’s grandfather, was a funny man; 
and when he came into the parlor, and saw the little fellow 
standing, cap in hand, with a bouquet almost as big as him¬ 
self, it was hard for the old gentleman to keep from laugh¬ 
ing. Tony made a formal bow, putting out his right foot, 
then drawing it up to his left, and bending his body. 
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Then Mr. Lord made a bow in the same way, and Tony 
made another; and so they kept on bowing, till at last Mr. 
Lord begged Tony to be seated. But Tony stood up 
straight, and said, “ I have come, sir, to present these 
flowers, and to offer you my best wishes for your health 
on this your seventieth birthday.” 

This little speech, neatly delivered, was too much for 
grandpapa. He stopped his nonsense, and with his two 
hands lifting Tony up by the middle, gave him a good kiss, 
and then set him down on the floor. The bouquet was 
taken and placed in a vase of water, and Tony ran home 
and told his mother how pleased grandpapa had been with 
his birthday present. Emilt cabteb. 



“GRANDFATHER.” 


“ Grandfather ” is the name of an old parrot, owned by 
Mr. W. H. Seward, Jr., of New York. This parrot has 
been a great traveller in his day, but now lives quietly 
at his home on the Hudson River. His master is very fond 
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of him, and so are all the family; and he is the pet of all 
visitors who go to the house. 

Several years ago, when there was a dreadful war in our 
beloved country, Mr. Seward lived in Washington, where his 
father, a great statesman and patriot, then held the office of 
Secretary of State. 

At that time, the well-known “ John Brown Song ” was 
all the rage. The very boys in the streets would sing, as 
they went along, — 

“ John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave,” — 
and several other lines, ending with the chorus, 

“ Glory hallelujah ! ” — 

“ Grandfather ” would listen, and try to sing it; but all he 
could learn of it was the “ Glory hallelujah,” which amused 
the family very much. After a while he seemed to forget 
even this; for he dropped it altogether, although he learned 
many new things. 

Many years passed. Mr. Seward had gone to his own 
home on the Hudson River. The war was over, and the old 
campaign song of “ John Brown ” had passed out of people’s 
minds. 

The aunt of Mr. Seward, who had lived with him in Wash¬ 
ington, and had not seen the parrot since, came to make the 
family a visit; and in asking after the health of all of them, 
said, “ Don’t tell ‘ Grandfather ’ I’ve come: I want to see if 
he will remember me.” 

Then she went into the room where the parrot’s cage 
hung, and, going up to it, said, “ Good morning, ‘ Grand¬ 
father.’ How do you do ? do you know me ? ” 

“ Glory hallelujah ! ” said the old fellow. 

Aujcty Poll, 
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PUSS AND HER FAMILY. 

This is our old cat Her 
name is Snowball. We call 
Her so because her fur is so 
white, though she has some 
gray spots on her back and 
ears and around her neck. 

She has four kittens. Their 
names are Snowflake, Frisk, 
Jet, and Nimble. You may 
see them all in the picture. 

Frisk has been doing some¬ 
thing wrong I think; for his 
mother looks at him as if she 
had half a mind to box his 
ears; and he looks up in her 
face, and puts his ears back as 
though they ought to be boxed. 
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Snowflake and Jet are watch¬ 
ing to see how Frisk is to be 
dealt with. I am not sure that 
they don’t feel guilty too. 
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PUSS AND HER FAMILY. 


As to Nimble, she seems to 
be making an assault upon 
something that looks like a 
butterfly, though it may be 
nothing but a bunch of leaves. 

They are all good kittens. I 
should like to keep them all; 
but I am to choose one of 
them, and the rest are to be 
given away. Which one shall 
I take? Can you not say? 

I will tell you. Jet is my 
choice. She is jet black, with 
a white breast, and has such 
loving eyes and such cunning 
ways that I make a great pet 
of her. She will make a splen¬ 
did cat. A. B. C. 




THE BLACKBERRY SONG. 


Three sisters are we ; 

And with baskets we go j 

To the edge of the wood 

Where the blackberries grow. | 
And we sing, as we go, — i 

Ha-ha and hi ho ! j 

The places we know j 

Where ripe blackberries grow, i 

j 

i 

Soft and mild is the breeze 
That comes from the wood ; 
The fern is so fragrant, 

The weather so good ! 

And we sing as we go, — 

But low, whisper low ! 

Only we the best places 
For berries must know. 

To the wood, to the wood ! 

But the boys shall not know 
Where, swinging our baskets, 

And singing, we go. 

isi 


Oh, no ! and oh, no! 

There would be a poor show 
Of berries to-morrow 
If they were to know ! 

The little birds, they 
Our secret shall share ! 

For they never take 
Any more than is fair. 

So, dears, be not slow: 

Help us sing as we go, 

And you shall all know 
Where the blackberries grow. 

“ And where have you been ? 

Our mother will say 
When we shall come back 
At the close of the day. 

Ha-ha and hi-ho ! 

We'll sing then, and show 
Three baskets of blackberries 
All in a row. 

Ida Fa^t. 
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“DON’T GO WITH WET FEET.’ 


“ Why is it that I am always having a cold of some 
sort? ” asked Emma of her mother. 

“ It is because you take so little care to keep your feet 
dry,” was the answer. 

“ But, mother*, I try hard to step in dry places,” said 
Emma. 

“ The soles of your shoes must be damp now,” said her 
mother. “ Yes. they are! I knew it must be so.” 

“ Well, how did that happen ? ” 

“ I can tell you how it happened, Emma. In taking 
Willie to the barn just now, you lifted him in your arms, 
and bore him aci*oss the puddle by the pump, but walked 
right thiough the water yourself. 1 could see all from the 
window.” 

“ Yes, now I remember; but my feet will soon get dry.” 

“Perhaps so, after you have taken a cold in your head. 
Go at once, wash your feet well in cold water, wipe them 
dry, and then put on dry stockings and shoes.” 

Emma started to do her mother’s bidding, but on her 
way stopped to play with the kitten. Before she had 
finished, Reka Grant came in, and asked her to come over 
to her house, and see the beautiful lot of pond-lilies which 
her brothers had brought up from the lake. 

Emma delighted in pond-lilies, and so, forgetting her 
damp shoes, she went with Reka, and did not return home 
for an hour or more. She had forgotten about her mother’s 
directions, you see. 

The next morning Emma woke up feverish and in pain. 
The doctor was sent for. “ What imprudence now ? ” asked 
he; and then Emma had to confess that she had forgotten 

to obey her mother, and had gone all day with damp feet. 

18 ? 
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“ But I did not mean to do it, Doctor,” she said. “ Please 
do not give me any bad stuff to take : I hate physic. I do 
not care to eat. It is best always to starve a cold, mother 
says.” 

“ Well, dear, if I cure you this time, do you think you 
will be more mindful in future ? ” asked the doctor. 
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A MORNING CALL. 


Emma thought this lesson would be sufficient; and it 
was. She recovered from her sickness. Happy those 
children, who, from the example of others, can learn to be 
careful and wise ! dora burxside. 



A MORNING CALL. 


Wake up ! wake up, 

Lazy little Jacob! 

Was there ever such another 
Lazybones as you ? 

The sun is brightly glowing, 

The morning hours are going, 
While chanticleer is crowing, — 
Cock-a-doodle-doo 1 

Wake up ! wake up, 
Good-for-nothing Jacob! 
You’ll never make your fortune 
If you stay so long in bed. 
’Tis worth your while to try, sir, 
To be an early riser, 

Or somebody that’s wiser 
Will surely get ahead. 


Wake up ! wake up ! 

Don’t you hear me, Jacob? 
Was there ever such another 
Sleepy-head as you ? 

With all these noises going, 

The morning breezes blowing. 
And that old rooster crowing, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Wake up! wake up, 

Lazy little Jacob! 

Everybody round the house 
Is wide awake but you. 

The ducks and turkeys chatter. 
And wonder what’s the matter ; 
Get up, and stop this clatter, — 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Josephine Pollard. 
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“GOOD MORNING, GOOD PEOPLE!” 

“Why, where are your shoes, child?” said I to little 
Rosa Maynard, as she made her appearance at the garden 
gate. She carried a broken sunshade which protected her 
head from the sun, but her feet were bare. 

“ I am not going to wear shoes any more,” said Rosa. 

“ Mother says that what she spends for me in shoes would 

186 
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BENNY’S BOOTS. 


keep a poor family in food : so I am going to carry a sun¬ 
shade instead of wearing shoes.” 

“ Don’t the stones hurt your feet, little one ? ” asked I. 

“ Yes, the stones hurt, but I shall soon get used to them,” 
said Rosa. “ 1 can go without shoes better than poor folks 
can go without food.” 

Mrs. Maynard came out; and we had a good laugh over 
the little girl’s freak. She refused to put on her stockings 
and shoes until her mother promised to make up a nice 
basket of doughnuts and cold chicken, and send Rosa with 
it to the poor folks who lived in the old red house at the 
foot of the hill. 

Then the little girl was happy; and I think no fault will 
be found again with the way she wears out shoes. 

Aunt Matilda. 


BENNY’S BOOTS. 


If, last year, Benny was delighted beyond measure, to 
find jacket and trousers among his gifts, what do you 
think were his feelings when, on his sixth birthday, he 
became the owner of a pair of boots, — yes, bran-new red- 
topped boqts? Pictures and toys, and even candy, were 
of no account then. He had no eyes or wishes for any 
thing but those boots. 

He set them in the middle of the floor, looked at them, 
felt of them, put them on the table, examined them again 
and again ; and, having decided they were “ just the thing ” 
for him, he threw off his shoes, took one of the boots, and 
tried to put it on. But, though he pulled and tugged till 
red in the face, the boot wouldn’t go on. 
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“ Let me show you how, Benny,” said Joe, his big 
brother. 

“ I guess I can put on my own boots! ” said Benny ; but 
after a hard and vain struggle to get the right boot on the 
left foot, he was quite willing to let Joe show him how to 
handle them. 

Such a day as Benny had then, his mother would not 
wish to come very often. Tramp, tramp, went those boots, 
as if worn by a six-footer; and when his mamma said, “ Oh, 
Benny! don’t make such a noise! ” he only stamped off the 
louder into the kitchen, to impress Hilly, the cook, with his 
new dignity. 

“ What are boots made for, if not to make a noise with, 
and go into the snow with, and be a man with, Milly, I’d 
like to know ? ” 

“ Tut, tut, my boy! mind your mother. That’ll make 
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BENNY’S BOOTS. 


more of a man of you than a dozen pairs of boots,” said 
grandpa. 

When a snow-storm came, Benny put on his boots, and 
like the older boys, went out' to wade through the snow¬ 
drifts. Of course that was great fun; but to get the wet 
boots off was not so much fun. Benny couldn’t do it alone : 
so lying down, and catching tight hold of the well-filled 
wood-box, he would say, “ Now, Milly, you try.” Good- 
natured Milly would pull first one boot, then the other, 
with all her might; and even then sometimes she couldn’t 
move them an inch. 

Then Joe would try his hand; and, under his vigorous 
twitching, it seemed to Benny that his legs would come off 
if his boots didn’t; and, losing his hold on the wood-box, he 
would sometimes be dragged all around the room by his 
heels, before the boots would start. 

The boots begin now to show the marks of hard service. 
They are badly worn about the toes. Benny is not so 
proud of them as he was; but he hopes to have a new pair 
before next Christmas. Mr9 . e . v . H ilu 
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